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eee FROM BLAKE’s POEMS. 

To the Evening Star. 
Thou fair-hair’d angel of the evening, 
Now whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy bright torch of love; thy radiant crown 
Put on, and smile upon our evening bed ! 
Smile on our loves; and while thou drawest the 
Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 
On every flower that shutteth its sweet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full soon, 
Dost thou withdraw ; then the wolf rages wide, 
And the lion glares thro’ the dun forest: 
The fleeces of our flocks are covered with 
Thy sacred dew: protect them with thine ipfluence. 








To Morning. 
0 Holy Virgin! clad in purest white, 
Unlock heaven’s golden gates, and issue forth ; 
Awake the dawn that sleeps in heaven ; let light 
Rise from the chambers of the east, and bring 
The honied dew that cometh on waking day. 
O radiant morning, salute the sun, 
Roused like # huntsman to the chase, and with 
Thy buskined feet appear upon our hills. 
Song. 
How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 


Till the prince of love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide! 


He shewed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me thro’ his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May dews my Wings were wet, 
And Phebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 5 
And mocks my sense of liberty. 


Song. 
My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languid air, 
By love are driven away; 
And mournful lean despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave : 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven, 
When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh! why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His bre ist is love’s all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding sheet ; - 
When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat ; 
Then down I’ll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away! 


Song. 
Love and harmony combine, 
And around our souls entwine, 
While thy branches mix with mine, 
And our roots together join. . 


Joys upon our branches sit, 
Chirping loud, and singing sweet; 
Like gentle streams beneath our feet 
Innocence and virtue meet. 


Thou the golden fruit dost bear, 

I am clad in flowers fair ; 

Thy sweet boughs perfume the air, 
And the turtle buildeth there. . 


There she sits and feeds her young, 
Sweet I hear her mournful song ; 
And thy lovely leaves among, 
There is love: I hear his tongue. 


There his charming nest does lay, 
There he sleeps the night away ; 
There he sports along the day, 

And doth among our branches play. 


EEE 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

The arrival of the Cambria at Boston on the 29th, 
oe seven days later foreign intelligence, bringing 
ee down tothe 17th June. Every thing 
The es os a state of excitement and uncertainty. 
ound a a peuintel construction on the Continent is 
Ticades eye difficult than the erection of bar- 
es or the expulsion of kings. The promises of 
Politicians are at a discount ; the people in their dis- 





ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 









appointment tend to violence ; the advocates of the old 
order step in at the critical moment ; parties are con- 
fused and confounded ; and in the general turmoil, it 
becomes clearer than ever, that social science, rather 
than political changes, is the true remedy for prevail- 
ing evils. 

In IreLanp nothing of spécial importance has oc- 
curred since our last advices. The alliance proposed 
between the Repealers and the Young Irishmen is not 
yet carried into effect. The conviction of Mitchell 
appears to have softened the general tone of both par- 
ties, although meetings are constantly called for the 
expression of sympathy with the patriotic hero, and 
the partiality and injustice of his trial are denounced 
in no common piace terms of indignation. The fund 
for the relief of Mrs. Mitchell continues to increase, 
by contributions from all parts of the country. 

The Chartist demonstration in Lonpon on the 12th 
June proved an utter abortion. 





The physical force at 
the command of the government is too well organ- 
wed,and presents too imposing a front, to be much 
encouragement for a resort to violence, on the part of 
the disaffected, however just and reasonable may be 
their claims. 

The Grand Jury have found true bills against Ernest 
Jones and other leaders of the Chartist party, for se- 
dition, and their trial was to commence on the 3d 
inst. An address has been presented to the Queen, 
by the indefatigable laborer for social reform, the be- 
nevolent Robert-Owen, in which he says— 


“ With good intentions, on the part of your Minis- 
ters, they have, under the influence of a false and 
most irrational system, brought a large portion of the 
subjects of the empire into a position which places 
them between starvation on one side and the bayonets 
of the military on the other ; and, in consequence, they 
are becoming desperate, regardless of the consequen- 
ces, even of life itself, because men will not patiently 
starve when they know that the means to create 
abundance amply exist ; and it cannot be expected that 
they will cease from violent and desperate agitation 
until those means shall be lawfully applied for their re- 
lief. 

“Except for the maintenance of this false and now 
worn-out system there is not the slightest necessity for 
one of the human race being now in poverty, or the 
fear of it, in ignorance, or with bad or inferior habits. 
There is no othermecessity for man being opposed to 
man, or nation to nation, or for the longer continuance | 
of those lamentable and most wretched circumstances 
which now are ignorantly made by society, through 
the errors of this most evil system, to surround so large 
a portion of mankind, and especially the poor and 
working classes in Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Since the ever-to-be-lamented death of your royal 
parent, who was one of my first disciples, I have not | 
ceased from time to time to ask the Ministers of the | 
Crown to appoint competent persons to legally investi- | 
gate these two systems for the government of man- | 
kind. They have not had sufficient courage to enter | 
upon this examination, but the time has arrived when 
the public will require it from them, or it will under- 
take the task for them. 

“ A fair and full examination and comparison of the 
two systems are alone necessary to terminate the pre- 
sent agitation for changes throughout Europe, and not 
only to render future punishments in your Majesty’s 
dominions unnecessary, but to make their injustice evi- | 
dent to every mind. 


ee 


. wa Tl he a 2 i since, a 
“I pray your Majesty to recommend to your Minis- | social feeling limited to the first power and degree pro- | "°°: 


ters to appoint a commission to investigate this now 
all-important subject, that « civil war may be prevent- 
ed,and your throne protected from violence.” 

. 


The principal event of interest in France is the 
election of Prince Louis Napotzon to the National | 
Assembly. He is a man of no particular value or sig- | 
nificance in himself, but with the prestige of his name | 
and family history, a very available subject in the 
hands of speculators, for the manufacture of political 
capital. He may be used asa tool by those whose 
interests are at war with a Republic of the people, but 
to expect any important results from his persona! influ- 
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| construct habitations, and store up their subsistence 


other 








National Workshop, is still involved in obscurity. The 
Executive Commission having given no answer to his 
letter demanding an inquiry, he has addressed a peti- 
tion to the National Assembly demanding redress for 
the outrages he has suffered, which he asserts are a re- 
ety the old system of lettres de cachet. “I have 


» says he, “ dismissed and arrested, and yet they | tres of population 
The cause of the violence done to | viduals and fnilics in the commune, and the external 


refuse to try me. 
me is buried in mystery ; there is no precedent for my 
treatment since the reign of despotism.” ’ 
We perceive nothing in the intelligence from other 
countries, which requires any notice. Civil war, con- 
fasion, pecuniary embarassment, and physical distress 
are the order of the day. “All the scourges of our 
false order of society are let loose as demons from hell. 
The nations have sown the wind, and they are reaping 
the whirlwind. 
ing, cracking, crumbling, in every direction ; no daub- 


The old fabric of civilization is quak- 


ing with mud and mortar can restore its strength ; it is 
Heaven grant 
that it may pass away, under the influence of a vital, 
organic, reconstructive policy, instinct with the Eternal 
truth of God, and not trampled out of being by the in- 
furiated tread of outraged peoples. 


doomed to perish and that speedily. 


LL 


PROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Studies upon several fundamental problems of Social 


Science. 
EIGHTH THESIS. 
THE MODE OF APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF AS- 
SOCIATION TO THE GRADUAL CONSTRUC- 
TION QF HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Let us at first observe that the word Society, which 
cannot be applied to isolated individuals, can neither be 
Thus 
the lion, the bear, and the wolf joined together male 
and female, and nourishing their young until the age 
of freedom and roaming, constitute a true family. But 


applied to individuals united in a single family. 


these cannot be called animals living in society, while 
the ants, the bees, and the beavers, and other species 
more or less industrious, and which do not dwell to- 
gether for the mere purpose of reproducing their kind, 
can more properly be characterized as social animals. 
The family united for reproduction, cannot by itself be 
considered ag constituting society. The fact of sotiety 
does not appear, until a greater or less number of indi- 
viduals collect together, and live in union by other ti- 
tles, than those of father, mother, and offspring. The 
family then is not the first degree of society, for this is 
a nucleus formed by a union of families. If we follow 
the scale of being we see individuals of the inferior 
species living in isolation, without relation to each oth- 


ly. 

Higher in the scale this bond appears, and establish- 
es relations between parents and children during the 
period of the early development of the latter. At last 
in the species more intelligent, the individuals and 


families unite to provide for the wants of the whole, | 


But let us remark that within the animal kingdom, the | 


duces only separate nuclei, and isolated social elements 
without establishing between the centres of population, 
the relations whieh can only be realized by the social 


er, or even forming the temporary union of a fami- | 
} 
| 
| 





ee 


, NUMBER 10, 
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family, and besides it constitutes the workshop of social! 
labor, and the production of industry, where the mem- 
| bers of the race enter into relations for the creation of 
| the elements, necessary to the development of the social 
life of humanity, and at last, it possesses the property 
to bind together the external relations with other cen- 
But the interior relations of indi- 


| selations of the communes with each other, can be 
formed according to nuclei more or less defective, or 
more or less perfect. From the nature of thése rela 


tions, depents ‘he couvergence or divergence of human 





| se . 
| powers, the harmony or strife of individuals in the 


| midst of the eonmunes—-of the communes in the 


nations, ard of the nations with each other, and also 
the weltare or misfortune of individuals, and their 


social prosperity or misery. Now if what we have 


| previously established in a general manner,upon Asso- 


| ciation and a division of interests is recalled, it will be 


mmurehended how societies can be classed 
i 
The 


livided order, Ist 


i|most easily «x 


Associative order, and the 
The Associatiy 


1 the associative commune, in thy 


into two ordeys, viz 
Unassocia | ive 
order founded up 
midst of which, individuals and families unitedly com 
bine their labor, capital and faculties of every kind, for 
the greatest duction of the material, intellectual 
well being of the society, and where the results of the 
common labor are proportionally distributed according 
to the preduction of each in the Organized Social! 
Workshop. 


9d. The Unassociated order, founded upon th: 





commune with a division and separation of interests in 
the midst of which individuals and familiessimply in jux 
ta position and not associated break up the social nucleu 
the workshop of productive industry into as many sep 
arate shops and divergent operations, as there ar: 
unions of reproduction or families, and this order 

parcelling ont the soil and dividing and opposing the 
interests and ‘orees of men, engenders in the commune 
misery, fraud, e mity, selfishness, and all the misfor 
tunes which affie: barbarous and civilized societies 
The commune being the *alveolar social element, 
it is evident that nm its midst, the ‘general welfare or 
misery ig originated. If the division of interests reigns 
in the communes ‘he scourges which it there engen 
ders, will be dowt!, felt in the department which ix a 
union of communes, and from thence in the province 


which is # still g.eater union. Society cannot be rich, 


t-tests 


prosperous, and waited, if suffering, disouder, and seif- 
ishness reign in the commune which constitutes its 
foundation Tr every case the communes or collections 
of population, are made up of different numbers and 
forces. Fi: st the village, after it the borough, whic! 
ia still larger, and serves as a principal focus to 
a certain number of villages, Next in order is the 
capital of the districi—then that of the department 
last the capital of the 


and province, and ai nation 


Here we sre forced to st p> for we have uot yet the 


capitals of continents, nor the capital of the glob: 
| The na ia their relation to each other, are y 

| the sa ond.tion as were the provinces many yea: 
| i thei adininist.ative union is not yet fi 
jand, however, incomplete this result in itself 
would be, ia corepurison with the victories that! 

ity is yet to achieve, it is not in the power of « 


: tion to create it. ‘This tack is reserved to a 
nature of humanity. Thus the bees, the ants, and the | tion ; 
: | period as much higher than civilization, as this v 
beavers construct well-hives, villages and communes, ’ ‘ 
‘ . . arts, mol ents, and ciuies, is aDove the : avage ate 
as emigrating birds form themselves into flocks, having | ® —— 
But be this as it ay, it is, however, certein that the 


directors, chiefs, and sentinels, and taking admirable 
measures for their own security. But these hives, vil- 
lages, and emigrating flocks,—these primary social ele- 


ments, dwell in isolation, and without relation to each 





The animal species can then realize the first | 


degree of the social element—that is to say, societies 





ence isa mere hallucination. The Prince has issued 
the following address to his constituents: 


“ Lonpon, June 11. 

“ Fetrow-Cirizens: Your suffrages fill me with 
gratitude. This mark of sympathy is the more flat- 
tering to me as it was unsolicited on my part, and 
reached me at a moment when I regretted being in- 
active, when the country had need of all her children : . 
to extricate her from the difficulties in which she was | distnguishes the human species from every other. 
placed. From this it is evident thatit is man as the species, 

“ Your confidence imposes upon me duties which I} and not as the individual to whom the title of King of 
shall know how to fulfil; our interests and our senti- tom ential : 
ments are the*same. A child of Paris, now a Repre- creation gs. 
sentative of the People, I shall unite my efforts to those | 
of my colleagues to re-establish. order, credit and la- | population, each otcupying a certain surface of soil, 
bor ; to secure peace abroad, to consolidate Democrat- | and fitted to connect and bind themselves together by 
ic institutions, and to reconcile interests which now 
appear hostile, because parties are struggling against 
each other instead of working to one common end— 
the grandeur and prosperity of the country. 

“The people have been free since Feb.24. They 
can obtain all they want without having recourse to 
brute force. Let us, then, all rally round the altar of | 
our country under the flag of the Republic, and give 
to the world the grand spectacle of a people who have 
regenerated themselves without violence, civil war or 
anarchy. 

“ Receive, fellow-citizens, the assurance of my de- 
votedness and sympathy. 

“Louis Napo.scon Bonaparte.” 


In consequence of the vote, admitting Louis Napo- 


of families, but without the power to combine these 
primary associations together, and produce a social 
unity of the species. The access to social unity which 


is the faculty exclusive of the pivotal being, is reserved 





to man, Lord and Governor of the earth, and necessa- | 


tetsu nce 


rily without equal, and the royal stamp upon his brow 





It follows from what we have just 


stated, that human society is composed of nuclei of 


external relations. This last characteristic distinguish- | 
es itfrom the social element of animals, and proves 
that the entire species is destined to achieve its unity. 
These primary centres of population in which the in- 
dividuals are im direct and daily relation with a portion 
of their equals who inhabit the same place, and which 
are designated in France under the name of Com- | 
munes,present therefore the hive-like element of huma: 


society. This society in its greatest extent, cannot bi 


conceived of, except as a collection of communes, 
wha:ever may be the relations according to which | 


these arrange themselves into new groups, by th 


} general considerati 


division of inteses's which is the indusinal and ag 
cultural principle in our communes, and there, pri 
tive of incoherence and strife amongst families 
duces itself in the bigher degrees of thé socia! = 
that alse the who! rth itself is yet but one 
commune, anarchica!, and incoherent, w t ‘ 


which are nations and races, rob, cheat and o; 


and even to this day wage war upon each othe Let 
us close this examination of the constit of presen 
societies, in observing that the masses more or less nu- 
merous whicl rm our ci'ies and village have heen 
formed only by instinct, and tie individual and quite 
accidental! wants of the families who founded, and su 

cessively enlarged and improved them The grea: and 


east sugeested by the form o( 


wise judgment and for 
the land, topographical condivons, elevated wat 
commerce, funct of administration, in fine, a 


ns of fitness and adaptation, | 
presided at the choice of these centers of popul 
The greater part even owed their origen and ine 


to circumstances which no longer exist And se 


is.this the case, that the distribution of the pop 

upon the soi, even re flects by its contradictior 

absurdities, the principle of false so re 

Societies as they exist then have from the | 
separation of interest as the é 

eristic. Now what must be done to 

ciation for this vicions principle, an 


| social institution upon it, both in its elem nid 


What should be donc, and when =! ne transi 


leon to the Assembly, Ledra Rollin immediately re- | names of cantons, departments, provinces and nations. | 08 commence i hand coe? tae 

signed, and it is said that Lamartine would follow his | To resume, then, the fhmily, a simple union for repro- ‘irene wt > rm z es : a 

example. Thiers, Odillon-Barrott, and Berryer, voted | duction, does not of itself constitute the cial element jin immediate and : ‘ on W 

in favor of Louis Napoleon. | Society appears only when the Commune is estat lished, | habitants of the glot niversal A stra 
The case of Emme Tuomas, late Director of the / This iacludes in it the union for reproduction, or the *This word desizuates an element poud 
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different degrees, and that, Association of the first 


—$—<—$———— 


result, from a hierarchy of suecessive Associations of social harmony in its complete umiversality. Well a . -< pe eat 10 bé dajoyalh 
would embellish life by the disphey graceful accom- 


then! this integral harmony in its fullness is based up- 


degree has for its limits, the dimension of the sphere | on the harmonic constitution of the Phalanx, and en- 


of man’s daily work and activity. T 
Association then consists in discovering a proc 
which permits of a societary combination of interests, 


labors, and faculties of men, destined to breathe the pure har 


be problem of gendered by the elementary harmony, and is not, gor 
ess | cannot be aught else, than this elementary harmony 
repeated and elevated to its successive powers. Social 


mony with false and inharmonic social elements 


air, cultivate the same soil and form a direct Associa- | can no more exist, than a concert of joy with groans, 


tion in the same nucleus of population, and in the sa 


me | tears and sufferings, or of the living with the dead. 


social workshop, and afterwards to combine together Join us then in our efforts, all you who love humanity, 


these primary elements, after the same law of harmony. 
In a word, the problem consists in the 
organizing upon the princi 


liberty, and justice, God and your brethren—associate 


knowledge of | yourselves under our banner, and aid us to purchase 
ple of Association, the inter- the organization of the first Phalanx, the Ark of the 


nal and external relations of all the succesive groups | New Covenant, which will give to the whole world the 


of the human race 
NINTH THESIS. 


THE CONDITION OF THE SALVATION AND WELFARE 


OF THE WORLD. 


Ie there not reason to ask how this transformation 
ought to commence ? Is it not evident that the exter- 
nal relations of these societies, cannot be established 
till after the formation of the new collections, and the 
organization of their internal relations? The operation 
through which it is absolutely necessary to pass to ar- 
rive at Universal Association, is that which consists in 
associating a man with his neighbors, and in establish- 
ing the alveolar element of the new society. Uni- 
versal Association has its cradle in the commune, The 
nucleus or centre of the first degree succeeding the 
village with divided and separate interests, will be the 
industrial Phalanx, an association of three hundred or 
four hundred families, extending its operations over a 
surface of soil to the extent of about a square league | 
and in the bosom of which, combined and unitarily di- 
rected labors will be applied to agriculture, domestic 
and manufacturing industry, the sciences, arts and edu- 
cation, in short to all the elements of social life exist- 
ing, and represented in the Phalanx. The cities, nu- 
clei of the second degree are the centers of the Pha- 
lanxes grouped around about them. The localities of 
all these centres of population, are founded upon their 
general advantages as to proximity of relations, based 
These 
cities nuclei of the second degree, group themselves 
as satellites around larger cities, and so on in succes- 
sion, even to the Capital of the Globe, the grand 
center of the social relations of the spherical Unity. 
It is now easily seen, that those who wish to establish 
Universal Association, without firsi possessing cr seek- 
ing the law by which a man can beassociated with his 
neighbors, have no distinct appreciation of the urand 
idea comprised in the word Association. And here it 
is necessary to observe that the Abalanx, nucleus of 
the harmonic order, differs from che present commune, 
not only for the reason that the coéperation and Asso- 
ciation in the first have replaced the divergence and 
division of interests in the second, but because too, all 
the elements of social life exist and control in the Pha- 
lanxes, from the cradle to the full and integral develop- 
ment of the man—while the great majority of our 
present communes, reduced to the mere material ele- 
ments of a rude, repugnant, and unrewarded labor, 
deprived of the fruitful influences afforded by science 
and the fine arts for culture, and education, can only 
produce a population rough, uncouth, and unpolished. 
In the one the innumerable faculties of human nature, 
so beautiful, noble, and richly endowed by the Creator, 
put forth, blossom and shine with all their beauty and 
power in this center of social life. In the other, from 
the absence of all heat and light, treasures of every 
sort lie buried, beautiful germs are stricken with death, 
and noble faculties never awakened into life, and 
generations afier generations pass from the earth, and 
the uncultivated beings who compose them, have but 
barely felt a revelation of their aptitudes, heard the 
voice of their true vocations, and suspected their last 
To resume then. Society is founded upon 
the commune and by the commune,and the different 
conditions and constitutions of society, correspond to 
the different conditions and constitutions of the com- 
mune. 


upon the topographical conditions ot places. 


destinies. 


From the commune with divided ipterests, 
proceed societies incoherent and subversive, which are 
characterized by indigence, fraud, oppression, anarchy, 
war, general selfishness, and the devastation of the 
globe. From the associated commune proceeds har- 
monic society, which is characterized by general riches, 
distributive justice, liberty, the universal concert of na- 
tions and races, the unity of the human family, the wel- 
fare of the species and its fullness of dominion over the 
globe which it was created to govern and administer— 
ia fine, the convergent and codperative unfolding of all 
its powers and forees, Imagine to yourselves the globe 
free from its ancient scourges, and purged from all un- 
clean things, and covered with rich Phalanxes ardently 
engaged in ail useful and productive labors. Behold the 
Suinptuous palates elevating themselves in the midst of 
verdant fields adorned with all the magnificence of art 
and nature, the whole earth transformed into a 
paradise displaying in the sun the innumerable 
products of kingdoms, zones and climates, and 
the’ infinite riches and wonders of creation--see in 
the midst of the Phalanxes, the birth, development 
and bloom of all the human faculties, and the realiza- 
tion of all progress, and all conquests in their sublime 
and all powerful harmony—listen to the songs of ar- 
tists—the sublime voices of poets—-the religious canti- 
cles of Levites—the choirs of population, free, enthu- 
siastic, and happy—-contemplate also the law which 
associates individuals and families in the Phalanxes— 
the Phalanxes in the provinces—the provinces in the 
nations—and all nations in the grand unity of the race 
—call up this spectacle, and you will have an idea of 


glorious signal of Redemption, and which shall cause 
Regenerated Humanity, the eldest daughter of God 
upon the earth, to shine in all her beauty and glory. 





Fourierism. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 


Objections are made to every thing new. We are 


egotistical enough to be forever thinking that we have 


arrived at perfection and that beyond us, there can be 
no improvement, while every ‘day teaches us our foliy, 


by bringing forth some grand discovery. When the 
only way to grind corn was with a pestle and mortar, 


who would have believed in our flouring mills, turning 
out their thousands of finely bolted flour a day? What 
manufacturer of cloth in the olden time could have 
comprehended the results of the power loom and spin- 
ning jenny ? 

Every thing new, seems to many impossible. We 
have objections and predictions on all hands; and as 
in other cases, the scheme of association, by which all 
men are to be made comfortable and independent, 
seems like flying in the face of God's Providence ; as 
if God, who provided bountifully for all his other crea- 
tures, had intended man alone to an inharmonious and 
miserable existence. 

The objections of the faithless have been answered 
very fully by Fourier and his disciples. If there be dif- 
ficulties in Association, civilization is not without them, 
and it is hard to conceive of any state of society, with 
a greater aggregate of unfortunate circumstances. The 
change proposed, though very great, is one of progress, 
rather than of revolution. 

Association is only a carrying out of principles al- 
ready at work. We have dwellings, villages, and 
cities. It is proposed tomake our dwellings more com- 
modious, more elegant, and more neighborly. In so- 
ciety, people visit and consider sociability their greatest 
happiness. Fourier would increase immensely the 
facilities for social enjoyment. Our roads, streets, 
churches, public buildings, and nearly all the great 
works of civilization are the results of association. It 
is proposed to extend and carry out the principle. 

The objection that men and women would prove too 
quarrelsome for such a society, finds in our present 
state of advancement a thousand refutations. Savages 
may wonder how men can live in cities without rob- 
bing and murdering each other. So men as blindly argue 
that an association on the plan of Fourier must be all 
together by the ears. In making a common road 
through a town, do men fight and quarrel? When all 
the men of a neighborhood volunteer to raise a house, 
draw the parson’s wood, or get in his hay, is it not 
done with uncommon cheerfulness and spirit? Who 
that has ever been toa husking, or an apple paring van 
talk of the impossibility of association? When men 
join together to break out roads, in winter, to put out 
fires, to practice military tactics, or do any of those 
things which require associated effort and organization, 
we find every thing done with energy and velocity.— 
Every where, working in groups is preferred to solitary 
toil, and there is no reason why all work should not be 
done by association, not only with entire harmony, but 
with great enthusiasm. 

Men never quarrel about leaderships where they are 
conferred upon merit. The boldest and most skilful 
boy is an acknowledged leader in all youthful sports. 
The best mower leads in the hay field, the best chop- 
per in the forest. There is no envy of a real, practical 
superiority. There would be no more difficulty in the 
government of an association, than there now is in a 
township. ; 

When men are associated together, the moral tone 
of the whole body is improved. ‘When do men and 
women behave better than at church—where are they 
more amiable and complaisant than in a ball-room ? 
Each member of a military company, tries to behave 
like a gentleman when on duty, whatever he may do 
at other times. There is no such check upon vulgari- 
ty,and immorality, as public opinion. Men are gov- 
erned by their associations, and the highest always in- 
fluence the lowest. The tendency is still towards the 
purest and best. We imitate our superiors, and there 
is no difficulty in knowing who they are, since we al- 
ways know better than we do. Our practice is seldom 
up to the mark of our principles. 

In an association of about sixteen hundred members, 
or three hundred families, which is nearly the exact 
number required, every individual would wish to have 
the good opinion of the whole number, and no one 
would dare to outrage such a community. Social in- 
fluences are the bulwarks of virtue, and in no state of 
society could those influences be so pervading and pow- 
erful as in association. We should find the rude be- 
coming softened, the morose would put on an air of 
cheerfulness, while the too volatile would feel the gen- 
tle check of more serious spirits. Female influence, 
which every where charms and blesses, would here 
constantly exert its most benignant powers, and the 
whole tone of an association would become in the 
highest degree, refined, gentle, and chivalric. The 
economies of production, and consumption, as we have 
already shown, would make such an association a8 we 
have described immensely rich. A just distribution to 
labor, talent, and capital, would gratify every desire for 
individual riches. Whatever the difference in relative 
proportions, all should be contented, since all would be 
better off than at present. 

The love of admiration, fame, and glory, those pow- 
erful stimulants to action, would be intensely 
Every acquirement, every work, every display of sig- 
nal ability of any kiad, would be sure of the applause 
of the whole community. No one would pine in ob- 
scurity. Applause, honors, and rewards, would follow 
every deserving action, and be greeted at once by the 
approving smiles of women, and the praises of men. 
The orator would never want for hearers ; the musician 
would find ears ever ready to drink in his melodies ; 
the painier would have a glorious exhibition and an im- 
partial verdict for his pictures ; in a word, no real gen- 
ius could pine in obscurity, and no pretender could ever 
carry off its honors or rewards. While there would 
be occasionally a great poet, or artist, there would be 


swell the song of 


many talented persons, who, with 


plishments. Music, vocal and instrumental, would be 
everywhere cultivated, and each association would 
have its band, and its choir, to furnish music on all oc- 
casions. 
Soft music at twilight, and dancing on the green sward 
in summer, or inthe great saloon in winter, would be 
the evening recreation, and the seranade.at night would 
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Masic at sunrise would waken all from sleep. 


the solemn chorus of a thousand voices would 
ise and thanksgiving, for a state 
of happiness, worthy to be called the kingdom of God 
on eart which we pray, as often as we say, “Tuy 
KINGDOM comE, THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH AS IT 


18 in Heaven.”—Sunday Dispatch. 


. From Chambers’ Journal 
E nglish and Foreign Hotels. 


Nothing in continental usages appears to differ so 
entirely from its counterpart in England as the system 
of hotels. In its various details of management, at- 
tendance and accommodation, the continental hotel of- 
fers something to condemn, but much more to admire 
and imitate. A hotel in any part of Great Britain isa 
mansion fitted up very much like a private house. Peo- 
ple live in it apart from each other, as they would do in 
a lodging establishment ; and for this seclusion, and the 
special way in which they are served, they usually pay 
at an extravagant rate. The consequence of this ex- 
travagance is, that people go to hotels as little as they 
possibly can, instead of resorting to them freely. 

‘A hotel in Belgium, France, Switzerland, or Germa- 
ny, has no resemblance to a private mansion. It is a 
structure of vast dimension, built for the purpose with 
a large front to the street, and a gateway which con- 
ducts you to an inner court, surrounded with buildings 
belonging to the establishment. Within this court is 
usually situated the kitchen, apart from the sleeping 
and eating departments; and by this means you are 
not sickened with hot plates and cookery, such as al- 
most universally pervade the hotelsin England. With- 
in the gateway is the entrance to a large saloon, re- 
semblingjan English ball room ; and this is the eating 
apartment common to all the inmates. One or two 
long tables ordinarily stand ready covered ; and the 
wall and windows are for the most part very prettily 
decorated. One of the finest saloons we have chanced 
to see is that in Streit’s Hotel, Hamburg. Lofty and 
spacious, like a concert room,and lighted from the roof 
the walls are ornamented with a kind of fresco paint 
ing, illustrative of characters in the “Cid.” Three 
hundred people may dine in this handsome hall. The 
number that sat down daily during our stay in the 
house was about a hundred and thirty, which, consis- 
ting of ladies as well as gentlemen, had an imposing 
and elegant appearance. The other parts of a conti- 
nental hotel are rooms for the private accommodation 
of guests. 

Every apartment is at once a bed room and sitting 
room. On one side are two small French beds, gene- 
rally without curtains, and therefore not conspicuous. 
The wood of the bedsteads is mahogany or walnut, 
and goes to the floor all round like a box, showing no 
open space beneath. The floor, well polished, has a 
table in the centre, suitable for writing. The wash- 
stand often resembles a chest of drawers, from which 
the tops lifts back with a hinge, disclosing the requisite 
utensils below. There are so many mirrors in gilt 
frames round the apartment, that a special dressing- 
glass is not required. The weak point in the arrange- 
ments is the provision for washing. Instead of a basin 
the stand contains an oval pie-dish, flat in the bottom; 
and for a water-jug is substituted a long necked crystal 
bottle. The pie-dish is of course a subject of univer- 
sal laughter among English continental travellers, who 
are long in becoming reconciled co so odd an apparatus. 
lt may afford some consolation to be told that basins 
and water-ewers are actually beginning to make their 
way abroad. At Ostend, Bruges,Brussels and Hamburg 
we lately saw them for the first time ; farther inland 
they have not yet penetrated ; but we cannot entertain 
a doubt of their in time driving pie dishes and case bot- 
tles out of use. 

The number of rooms in some of the continental ho- 
tels is surprising. Sixty to eighty apartments, each 
containing one or two beds, are quite common. In 
large towns, however, we have seen hotels with 150 to 
200 bedrooms, and every one filled. A book is always 
kept, in which guests inscribe theis names on arrival— 
a practice complained of by some travellers, but really 
causing no sort of trouble, and useful for various pur- 
poses, Ata large hotel in Leipsic,a method of.in- 
scribing names is adopted, which struck us as valuable. 
On a large black board, hanging in the gateway of the 
house, are rows of figures, corresponding to the num- 
bers of the apartments, and in spaces opposite the fig- 
ures the names of guests are written in chalk as soon 
as they arrive. By this means the landlord sees at a 
glance what rooms are occupied ; and visitors, without 
asking, can very easily learn who are in the house, or 
in what number they can find their friends. When 
guests depart their names are erased. No plan could 
be more simple for the purpose it is to serve. 

To prevent confusion as to bells, a curious improve- 
ment has lately been introduced into continental inns. 
Instead of each room having a distinct bell, there is 
only one bell for every floor. If the house, however 
large, consist of six stories, there are no more than 
six bells. ‘Twenty persons, in as many rooms, may all 
be tugging at the same bell, and yet the attendant 
will answer each. The way the thing is done is this: 
—Each bell-rope pulls two wires, one going down 
stairs to the bell, and the other goingeno farther than 
the adjoining passage. Here, in the passage or lobby, 
is affixed an apparatus against the wall, consisting of a 
board, with numbers inscribed, corresponding to the 
numbers of the apartments on the floor. Over each 
number is attached a cover or lid, which falls down by 
a hinge. The wires from the rooms are led to thisap- 
paratus. Say that we pull the bell of No. 20, down 
falls the lid or flap which covers No. 20 on the board, 
and consequently the attendant sees the number of the 
room in which the bell wasrung. The flap is put back 
by the attendant, so as to again cover up the number, 
when she has executed the object for which she was 
called. It fastens by a spring catch, and remains up 
till the bell is again applied to. 

Continental hotels are evidently got up by persons 
of considerable capital; and that the proprietors are 
possessed of no small degree of taste, is apparent from 
the elegant manner in which their establishments are 
embellished, ‘The quantity of dinner plates, knives 
and silver forks they possess must in some instances be 
immense. At Streit’s, in Hamburg, for example, each 
of the hundred and thirty guests above mentioned had 
his plate knife and fork changed ten times during dinner. 
Three hundred people served on the same scale, would 
require three thousand plates, knives and forks, but as 
on such occasions the apparatus first removed is, we 
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believe dly cleaned, and again served, much fewer 
would suffice ; still, the quantity in demand must be 
en . From all that has come under our notice 
we are inclined to think foreign landlords superior, ag 
a class, to persons in the i in this country 
They are, in fact, recruited from a higher rank in 46. 
ciety, and generally pe looking persons, in the dresg 
of gentlemen, they thay be observed mingling fam(j. 
iarly, and without subserviency, among their 
Perhaps a key tothe character of the men is found 
character of their servants. No two beings in 4 
similar occupation are more unlike each other than the 
garcon and the waiter. Young, active, intelligent, 
communicative, and obliging, the garcon is prodigiogs. 
Pee seatiens Escorey pe. ——_ in & neat 
jacket and white apron, he is the impersonation, 
of alertness. The waiter, on the other hand, has fo, 
the most part a broken down look ; he perhaps wear, 
a shabby long coat, and shabbier waistcoat, and at best 
he is imitative in his attire; he is always aiming to 
look like a gentleman, instead of what he really is, , 
waiter. 

The garcon can never be taken for anybody elge 
than a garcon ; he k to his professional costume 
appears what he is, and is therefore invariably respec. 
table. The garcon, however, enjoys the advantage of 
not being looked down upon. His occupation is po 
degraded, nor does it degrade its professors. A young 
man belonging to a respectable de in society may 
be a garcon, and not lose caste ; the situation of a waj. 
ter is considered to be below that ofa footman. Thy 
esteemed, the garcon knows how to conduct hitself 
Nobody ever saw a garcon with a red nose, or smell. 
ing of drams. A garcon speaking thick, and having 
some difficulty in balancing himself, is an impossibility 
The garcon does not drink ; he is above such abonj. 
nations. Another thing remarkable in garcons, com. 
paring them with waiters, is their want of subserviency 
The waiter bows down, almost postrates himself be. 
fore you, agrees to every thing you say, no mattet wha 
nonsense you utter—always looking forward to a con. 
sideration. The vision of half-a-crown in the distance 
will make him submit to any species of indignity. The 
garcon, is respectful, but never in the least subservient, 
We often got a good deal of information out of the 
garcon; for beside observation, many of them have read 
the best authors of their country. 

Boglish writers rarely speak any other languay 
than their mother tongue. The greater number of 
garcons speak at least two languages ; many of them 
manage to have three—French, German and English; 
and on a late occasion we discovered one who spoke 
six—French, German, English, Danish,. Swedish, and 
Norwegian. The very acquisition of foreign tongues 
marks the earnest diligence and professional anxiety of 
the garcon. A gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
was lately lodging in a hotel at Strasburg; noticed tha 
the garcon spoke English remarkably well, though ia 
a formal way ; on asking how he had acquired the lan- 
guage, he replied by stating ‘ that he had for some time 
studied it daily under a master, between the hours of 
five and six in the morning, and eleven and twelve a 
night, such being the only time he was disengaged’ 
Could a more striking or pleasing instance be found d 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties? It may 
convince the young that ‘ where there is a will there 
a way ’—that even impediment of late hours at labor 
is pot always a valid excuse for ignorance. 

Many garcons acquire foreign languages by serving 
in the hotels of countries distant from home. The 
Germans are most addicted to this practice. A lad 
who comes out as a garcon in Vienna or Berlin, does 
not consider himself proficient till he has served fors 
year or two in a hotel in Paris, and as long in Londot 
or some of our provincial cities. A few weeks ago, 
while residing in a hotel at Leamington, we wer 
waited on by a native of Baden. He mentioned that 
his facher was a person in respectable circumstancesit 
the Black Forest ; that he had left his home to quali 
himself for the situation of chef des garcons; firs 
having served in a Parisian hotel for two years, he now 
had come to England for the sake of the language 
He spoke French fluently ; and already, though only 
a few months in the country, by dint of observation 
and hard study, he expressed himself in English wit 
wonderful propriety. This young man spoke com 
plainingly of the degradation to which a garcon is ¢t- 
posed in English hotels. “In France or Germany; 
said he, “a garcon has a precise duty to perfurm- 
that of attending on guests; but'in England a wail 
is expected to help to shake carpets, clean window! 
scour knives, and do many other menial services; ! 
foreign garcon coming here to learn the languag*, 
feels that to be very disagreeable.” Of course ¥ 
sympathised with this migratory garcon, so far from 
home, and wished he might rise to be a chef, if notst 
actual hotel keeper, in his own country. 

The English flatter themselves with the idea, tht! 
wherever they go on the, continent, improved hot! 
usages follow in their train. They have certain'y 
troduced tea in many places, nor will we deny that tbe! 
dragooning as to certain points in cleanliness lias hs 
its effect. But the true missionaty of English como 
is the wandering garcon. Coming to England, 1% 
seeing a tnultiplicity of odds and ends essential fo 
clearfliness and comfort in our system of living, he 
ries away a knowledge of them to his own count!) 
and at the first opportunity effects their introduct 
into hotels. Acquainted with what the English like 
he tries to please them. In this way foreign ho'* 
have added various English comforts to their ow" * 
culiar arrangements. 

It is at the table d’hote that the garcon is see? ‘* 
hibiting his proficiency as a waiter. One of Lis “let 
ernesses consists in carrying a tray covered with di 
es on the pin of his hand, and this, elevated above a 
shoulder, he 6rings into the saloon as svon as the gues 
are seated for dinner. A troop of garcons, cary'% 
trays poised on the uplifted hand, is a sight worth 
ing. ‘The most accomplished practitioners whom “* 
have seen are the garcons in the Hotel de Flandre, * 
Brussels, where, apropos of table d’hotes, abou! ° 
very best and cheapest dinner in Europe is to be i 
tained. It is impossible to go through the operatio® > 
dinner here without acknowledging that John Bul 
still vastly behind in the arts of cooking and eating 
And why not John take a lesson from the French ' “4. 
it not monstrous that you should pay the,good and : 
ficient sum of three shillings at an English hotel! for 
beef steak ; or a slice from a leg of mution—in © . 
case called dinner; while at any hotel in France , 
Flanders (where markets are as high as in Eng'#™”, 
you will get a choice of twenty dishes for less mone! 
The charge for dinner at the table d’hote of the Ho 
de Flandre is three francs ; and just look what ort 
a dinner it is. The following dishes were 0° 
served round :—Soup, rosoles, of brain, mutton © 
dressed, fricandeau of veal,-vol-au-vent, sweet ook 
roast veal, roast lamb, stewed pigeons, stewed fo 
goose liver, (a most recherche dish, which we ood 
for the first time) salad, ham, crabs, (a kind © toch 
smal lobsters) dressed peas, cauliflower, new pot 
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Italian cream, strawberries,pudding, cherries, preserved 
inger, cheese, and various sweetmeats and cakes. 
Such a dinner as this, paraded at any London tav- 
ern, would cost ten or twelve shillings ahead, and yet 
the English purveyor would probably have but a small 
profit. The wonderful cheapness and profusion of the 
table d’hote dinners is traceable to one circumstance— 
the French do not cook large joints ; the trick of their 
fine dinners lies in preparing emall dishes—a little of 
this and 2 little of that—just so much as will be eaten, 
When a dinner is served in England, the house has cold 
meat and hasheswhich we detest—for a week. 
Would it not be a great saving, and more consistent 
with common sense, to cook only what is likely to be 
nsed? At present, variety is sacrificed for the sake of 
huge expensive joints, the bulk of which leave the table 
not the tenth part eaten. ° 
Seriously, we should like to see a reform in these 
things, and nothing is so well calculated to bring about 
a change as the introduction of the table d’hote sys- 
tem—a system by which the various parties in a lotel 
would dine comfortably together, in-place of each re- 
quiring ® distinct suit of dishes to be served to him- 
self. If the aristocratic habits of English society can- 
pot tolerate eating in company, the more, we say, is 
the pity, and the sooner we get quit of such habits the 
w more last word on dinners. According to the 
continental plan, all the dishes are first placed on the 
table, ¢o that you have a view of the viands, and men- 
tally form your selection. The dishes are then re- 
moved to aside table, where they are carved by an ex- 
pert garcon (usually with « knife of immense size and 
power) and one after the other handed round. If there 
be twenty, distinct dishes, each in its turn comes round ; 
fresh plates being at the same time supplied by subor- 
dinate garcons, who are continually going about for the 
purpose. A dinner of this sort, in good houses, lasts 
about an hour and ahalf. Can we for a moment com- 
pare these methods of carving and serving with what 
prevails at public dinners in England, where, amid the 
hurry-skurry and confusion, every one is glad to get 
anything that stends near him, or which some good 
natured soul is willing to carve for the sake of his 
neighbors? At such dinners we have known a half a’ 
guinea paid for what was worth a shilling or eighteen 
pence. One cannot but wonder that the English, with 
all their powerful sagacity in the matter of the stomach, 
should continue to tolerate these stupidities. As all 
societies now succeed whose name begins with Anti, 
we propose the institution of an Anti-bad-public din- 


ner Association. 
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west, and rises in the eastern dawn, parting its rose 
hued curtains with the smile of day. 

Contemplating the future of his nation as it lay fixed 
in the purpose of God, every act of the present be- 
came sublime, as the acorn, in which some new opti- 
cal glass should show us the towering oak already un- 
folded. What a marriage of the spiritual with the 
material, what a sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 


| here! when the people with every mouthful they eat, 


absorbed faith in the divine Providence which now in 
their bondage, guaranteed to them a glorious future, 
in which sitting under the shade of their own vine 
and fig tree in the land ‘of Palestine, they should com- 
memorate the annual returns of this first national ,fes- 
tival. 

Moses speaks to his people with the same simplicity 
of future destiny as of pasthistory. The pledge of 
union in their present trial is given as the symbols of 
future communions, in which national festivals were to 
operate as a powerful lever of attraction. Calm and 
self-possessed in the crisis of fate—whilst guiding the 
destinies of a race he seems to feel at once within him 
all the periods of that race’s life. With one hand he 
disinters the bones of their ancestor Joseph, with the 
otherhe points towards distant Palestine across the 
wide desert, populous with shadows of the dead who 
now stand round him. 

This opens to us the doctrine of the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

Suppose that some Moses, substantiating as formerly 
by miracles or otherwise his divine commission, should 
now appear at New York, Paris or Mecca, and lay be- 
fore the Americans, the French, or the Arabians, pro- 
mises and threats, blessings and curses, conditional on 
their obedience ; whose principal characters were to be 
accomplished some hundreds or thousands of years af- 
terwards when the generation to whonthe spoke should 
have past away. Why Moses would be laughed at in 
spite of the miracles, he would be answered by our 
philosophical civilizees that it mattered little to them 
what came to pass a hundred years hence, since they 
should then, according to their notions of the immor- 
tality of the soul, be each partaking, in virtue of his 
individual election or condemnation, of the delights of 
Heaven or the eternal torments of Hell; a lot which 
could be in no degree either bettered or made worse 
by what was happening upon the earth, ‘whence they 
should take at death their final and absolute departure. 
They would consider Moses a very short-sighted and 
carnally-minded person to bestow so much attention 
to the destiny of the earth,on which they suppose that 
man’s sojourn extends only toa few years of mortal 
life, born to suffering “ as the sparks fly upward,” and 


The Feast of the Passover, aud Jewish Doctrine of the | a mere point in comparison with the eternity of hap- 
| Piness or misery immediMtely to succeed it. 


Immortality of the Soul, 


In connection with the plagues and their result, the 
release of the Israehtes from bondage, it is recorded 
that they borrowed of the Egyptians “ jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold, and raiment,” which, because “God 
gave them favor in the eyes of the Egyptians,” were 
furnished them in great profusion. This spoiling of 
the Egyptians is a very fertile theme of cavils and 
comments. Its symbolic significance appears to be as 
follows: 

The jewels were fabrics and results of a scientific 
refinement of art in Egypt, which is confirmed by ma 
ny proofs, both of ancient history and modern explor- 
ations, amongst others the researches of Champollion 
into its hieroglyphics, which have rendered the superi- 
erity of the Egyptians in the physical sciences incon- 
testable. It was to their superior attainments in these 
which they prostituted to inspire the people with @ su- 
perstitious reverence for them, that the priests and ma- 
gicians owed their ascendancy. 

The Israelites, on the other hand, were the repre- 
sentatives of the spiritual religion, the faith in the only 
tue God, 

The Creator, 

Universal Providence, 

Principle of Mathematica! Order, 

Infiniverse. 

Spirit. 

The captivity of the Israelites is in this point of view 
a correspondence with the bondage of religion to the 
physical sciences amongst the Egyptians—a feature 
which has been permanent, since in allages the phil- 
osophers who have studied facts in material nature, 
have made Scripture and intuition alike subordinate— 
saying, if they do ‘not agree with our facts so much the 
worse for them, butin the end the discoveries of the 
physical sciences have served to confirm and glorify re- 
ligion, as the spoils of Egyptian art served to adorn the 
ark which the Israelites used in their worship of the 
spiritual God. 

The ages of scientific scepticism have accumulated 
materials for more perfect knowledge of nature con- 
nected with faith in God. The Bridgwater treatises 
of our own day are some of those jewels which have 
been contributed by the physical sciences to religion— 
demonstrating the wisdom and goodness of God. 

The Feast of the Passover follows the Plagues in the 
order of the record, and teyminates the captivity. It 
was certainly most wisely adapted to the immediate 
purpose, that of gathering the families of the people, 
‘aspiring them with the sense of their collective strength 
and social unity, and holding them in readiness for their 
departure on a ong journey to which the unleavened 
bread was best adapted. ‘The barbecued lamb had to 
be eaten whole for supper, which would require a large 
family gathering. It had to be the best of its kind, “a 
male of the first year and without blemish.” To this 
day the meats of the Jews command the highest mar- 

€t prices, as they are more careful in the selection of 
healthy animals, in the mode of killing and preparing 

m. The Jews have always been remarkably fond 
b good eating, as their tables usually evidence, and 

ere was no way in which Moses could have more 
Wisely calculated to qbtain from them concert and 
a for action at the given moment than by means 

the Passover feast. But the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this was its being given, from its first eelebra- 
Uon, as a perpetual ordinance to the Jews, to be ob- 
Served throughout their generations. 
oses shows here, as in his policy of allowing the 
“s S€neration to die out in the wilderness, the same 
wvine characteristic—of unity with the element of 

th With God, in the words of the Psalmist, “a 

ousand yearsare as one day, and one day as a thdu- 
@nd years.” 

_ in His being motion and rest unite, and space and 

aan come equations of each other, 48 He is consci- 
uring each moment of time in the infinite life of 
in reine of phenomena similar to those for which, 
© organic progression of a single planet, the ey- 

of eternity are needed. 
© recognise the inspiration of Moses in his sym- 
pathy mh this divine attribute. In that tumultuous 
dann of the accomplishment of one destiny and the 
Sivet ae ee of another forhis nation, Moses, the 
a which all moved, stands between the past and 
. pore like the sun which, at the same moment, 
thind flame clouds in the dusty evening of the 


Now the Jews believed no such nonsense as this. 
There were found among them no inquisitions which 


| tortured and burned the bodies of their fellow creatures 


in this world, in order to convert them to the true 
faith, and thus secure their eternal salvation, in another. 
Such warm and enlighiened philanthropy as this was 
reserved for the religions of more modern origin. 

The nobler instincts and traditions of the Jewish 
nation, equally with the fact of their daily experience, 
taught them that they stood before God as one man— 
all involved in the same curse, and the same blessing, 
from which no individual could isolate his fate. 

They felt, moreover, that the life which now throb- 
bed in their hearts, was one with that of past and of fu- 
ture generations, so that the life of their whole race, 
and connected with this, that of all humanity, concen- 
trated in themselves and in the present moment its 
dignity and responsibility. 

They understood that their destiny was bound up, 
for weal or wo, inthat of their maternal planet from 
which death could not part them ; they expected to re- 
turn, to live again in their posterity, and to partake the 
results of their present lives, in the future of their race. 
The collective life remainsthe same—the Jewish na- 
tion and humanity die not, though the individual forms 
pass and change. A rose, if it could speak, might 
say: 

, 1 know though I am gone, 

The rose wil| still live on, 

The soul, the beauty I now body forth, 
Immortal and divine 

In other forms than mine, 

Will still add glory to the glorious earth. 

And man, in whom the expression of the earth’s life, 
is married with the Diyine, need no more fear to lose 
his peculiar and superior attributes, than the rose need 
fear, when she drops her leaves and petals under the 
snow, that she will not blush again upon the scented 
air,on the warm heart of May. The belief in a sim- 
ple immortality, and the hope of a private and exclu- 
sive spiritual salvation in the other life, which makes 
this life appear mean, and causes us to neglect the re- 
alities of the earth and the present, in aspirations for 
heaven and ar xieties for the future, has produced the 
idle saints and ascetics of the calendarand their affil- 
iated types the Hindoo Suniassies. It is the corrup- 
tion of the true idea of Immortality by the most sor- 
did selfishness, and consequently, instead of inspiring 
man in the great prayer of Labor, Order and Love, to 
create a heaven of harmonies on the earth where he 
stands; it degrades, vitiates, and falsifies the whole of 
his action here, by setting the interests of this world, 
essential at variance with those of the life beyond the 
grave. The faith on which Moses based his promises 
and warnings, was that of a compound immortality, or 
an immortality connecting the life of the individual, 
with that of the race, and embracing the salvation and 
regeneration of the present life of humanity upon the 
earth, with that of the future, which was to grow out 
of thispresent. ~ 

The simple conception of immortality, is based only. 
upon the fact that man cannot be any isolation or pri- 
vation of the action of his senses, and his affections 
which connect him with the life of nature and that of 
his race, be entirely separated from God, the sentiment 
or instinct of Deity, being the specific characteristic 
of the human soul; but the faith of Compound Im- 
mortality finds this unity with God, not in isolation or 
asceticism, but through unity with nature, in terres- 
trial harmonies ; and unity of the life.of the preseng, 
with that of past and future generations. 

M.E. L. 
LL — 


A Srrenpip Panorama.—Naples is the most ani- 
mated, the most splendid city of Italy: and shines the 
more brightly when compared with the solemn and 
dreary Rome. We had been detained long at the 
custom-hou:e, and night had spread her wings over 
the earth as we drove along the quay to our hotel, the 
Villa di Roma, which is situated on the sea-shore. 
Vesuvius was hidden from us, for no flame gave signa of 
its external life; but along the sides of the harbor 
countless little lamps glittered in the booths, and gas 
lights flamed in the shops, and were reflected in their 
numerous looking-glasses, whilst high above the dark 
forest of masts, the revolving light of the lighthouse 
shone, now brighter, now fuinter in the darkaess. Na- 
ples should be seen in the evening, by any one who 
wishes for a vivid idea of the people’s life in the south. 











The whole population of the city seemed to have for- 
saken their houses, and the windows were everywhere 
wide open. Allalong the quay, cooking and roasting 
were going on; the booths of the dealers in provisions 
and lemonade were gaily lit and decorated, and men, 
naked to the waist, with white linen trousers, and large 
flat baskets on their heads, were crying various dain- 
ties. At about every twenty paces stood the tables 
where the water melons were sold, displaying whole 
fruit in its bright green covering, others cut through to 
show the glowing color within, and some cut into little 
pieces for the lowest order of customers, who stood in 
troops around refreshing themselves with the whole- 
some juicy fruit; near them were men roasting the 
‘yellow cobs of the maize, also a favorite and agreeable 
article of diet ; and by the sea-shore were chairs occu- 
pied by amateurs of oysters, for whom the sellers were 
opening the Fruttide Mare, as they call them, and 
serving large bottles of the Neapolitan wine, which 
stood on the table along with heaps of green lemons ; 
guitar players were pushing in as near as possible to 
obtain the reward of their exertions, and these again 
were elbowed aside by the criers of agua gelata, who 
appeared everywhere welcomed. Sometimes the low- 
er class of people improve the iced-water by the intro- 
duction of a few drops of aniseed, but often they will 
merely take a lump of ice in their, mouths, and even 
the babies will suck it eagerly. Atalmost every cor- 
ner are tubs supporting a sort of stage, on which rope- 
dancers and conjurors are exhibiting their feats ; here a 
juggler is plunging a knife into his throat—there Pul- 
cinello is teasing a poor fisherman—further on, a pret- 
ty little girl is displaying her skill on the rope, and oth- 
ers performing a little comedy ; and all have a numer- 
ousaudience. Fathers and mothers lift up the small- 
est of their children in their arms, great boys, nearly 
naked, force their way through the crowd with their 
oo arms, till they reach the front row, soldiers, 
jesting with their fair ones, cast but halfan eye to what 
is going on, and whichever way you look you are sure 
to see monks—fat, jolly, sensual-looking fellows, laugh- 
ing, chatting, and applauding like all the rest.—The 
Italian Picture Book. 
LL 
Ostyax Music.—In accompanying these songs, and 

also on the occasion of the religious solemnities which 
shall be more particularly mentioned lower down, the 
Ostyak8 make use of two kinds of stringed instru- 
ments, invented by themselves at some remote period. 
One of these is shaped like a boat, with five strings, 
and is called dombra ; which furnishes another remark- 
able proof of the relationship of the Ostyaks to the 
Majars, for the latter have at the present day a pre- 
cisely similar instrument, to which they give the name 
of tombora. The other Ostyak instrument, which is 
larger than the dombra, and has eight strings, bears 
the name of naruista yukh khotuing,—an expression 
which the Russians interpret, not improperly, by the 
word lebed, “a swan,” for such, in fact, isthe mean- 
ing of the lastterm of the Ostyak denomination. It 
is obvious that in this instance the Ostyaks have had in 
view the well-known story of the singing of the swan, 
which is by no means without foundation, for the notes 
occasionally uttered by the cygnus olor, whenina state 
of freedom, and particularly during the spring, are in 
fact most beautifully clear and loud ; and that this bird, 
when wounded, pours forth its last breath in such 
notes, is now known for certain. The popular sor.gs 
of the Russians also, which are particularly rich in im- 
agery derived from the observation of aquatic fowl, 
celebrate perpetually the fine voice of the swan ; and 
it is to besremarked, moreover, that the Chinese goose 
(anser cygnaides), which the Russians domesticate, 
bears the title of swonkoi or “ sweet-voiced.” Nay, 
it is even likely that the name of one of the most an- 
cient of the Russian stringed instruments, the gusli or 
dulcimer, is derived from the word gus, (goose,) in a 
manner analogous to the Ostyak khotuing. We shall 
show hereafter, that the national melodies of Kamchat- 
ka originated unquestionably in the imitation of the 
cries of sea-fowl. In the monotonous songs of the 
Ostyaks, one hears little besides the fundamental note 
and minor third, and, more rarely, .the fifth also.—£r- 
man’s Travels in Siberia. 


Wool Mattresses. 

The object of this paper is to prove that wool mat- 
tresses make the healthiest, the warmest, the most 
luxurious, the cheapest and the most economical bed 
that can be made, and that it is superior to any other 
material for a bed for men, women and children, for 
all ages and sizes, and that man recovers much sooner 
from fatigue on such a bed than any other. The hu- 
man species are obliged to repair by sleep and,repose the 
fatigues of the body, every sixteen hours, at least, so 
that even the laborious pass more than a third of their 
lives in bed; the idle, fashionable and luxurious, and 
women nearly half their time, and children in health 
sleep most of their time. 

The Romans used to sleep in the day, and had par- 
ticular rooms distinct from their bedchambers where 
they slept in the day, and in Italy, and southern coun- 
tries, that practice is still continued ; therefore it is of 
the utmost importance what kind of bed we lie upon, 
the harder the bed, in reason, the healthier we are. 
Wool mattresses give this hardness and firmness, at 
the same time yield sufficiently to the pressure of our 
bodies, and form an agreeable and luxurious bed, and 
wool does not make marks on the skin or relax as 
other bedding. In the old accounts of the court of 
England, there is a charge on a journey for so many 
bundles of clean straw for the Queen’s pillow, they 
were men of iron, and now they sleep on beds and 
down pillows, they are men of straw. All great men, 
warriors, heroes, &c., who have made any boise in 
the world have always slept on a hard bed, from 
Charles XII. to Napoleon, 

Chemically, wool is the best for bedding, wool flan- 
ne] and all substances made of wool, keep our bodies ; 
they are composed of a rare and spongy mass, the 
fibres of which touch each other so slightly that the 
heat moves slowly through the interstices and wool 
retains its heat better than any other material, and 
does not strike so cold. People may be convinced of 
the impropriety of lying long in bed, by knowing that 
a sound man in one night, of seven jours’ sleep, gen- 
erally perspires fifty ounces avoirdupois, or four pounds 
troy weight; we cannot wonder at that since there 
are above three hundred thousand millions of pores in 
the body of a middle sized man, and that in the last 
hours of sleep one perspires most ; hence the impro- 
priety and the weakness of lying too long in a soft 
bed, and the necessity of lying on a comparative hard 
elastic bed, such as a wool mattress. In Franee woo! 
mattresses are generally adopted, consequently you 
never meet with a bad bed there. I have travelled al! 
over France and never met with a bad bed, and a very 
recent intelligent American traveller of great obser- 
vation, Mentions on his removal from England to 
France, that he found the French beds delicious be- 
cause the bedg are wool mattresses. 


Move or Maxine a Woot Marrasss.—The first 
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thing to constitute a good healthy bed is, that it should 
be absolutely flat, therefore, all bedsteads should have 
wooden laths instead of sacking, which always gives 
and forms a hollow, the wool is carded by hand, and 
all knotsand extraneous matter taken out ; the creat 
point is to make it thick enough. The best bed I ever 
slept in,in my life, had sixty pounds of wool in it, but the 
bed was a very large extra size; half that quantity 
will make a small bed, but if you wish to lie luxurious- 
ly, yet hard, do not stint the wool, that makes all this 
difference, it lasts forever—the covering is washed 
once a year, the wool is carded and a few pounds of 
wool added, and the bed is sweet and new. However 
luxurious he may be, let any gentleman have a good 
wool mattress made, and let him ride forty or fifty 
miles; and thoroughly fatigue himself, he will then 
know the value of sucha bed. My object is also to 
increase the home consumption of our wool. There 
are twenty odd millions in the United States ; say five 
to each family, four millions ; say three beds to each 
family, taking the whole population, say thirty pounds 
of wool to eac. ded ; three hundred and sixty millions 
of pounds of wool ; say thirty-four millions of sheep 
in the United States, say eighty millions pounds of 
wool; this will consume more than four years clip of 
our wool. This ought to be promulgated to increase 
the consumption of our wool, and such wool as can- 
not be sold abroad. Independent of the benefit to all 
in their health who adopt wool mattresses on account 
of their cleanlinéks and durability, in the end, they 
are cheaper than any other bedding. 
Le 

Ene.anp.—In England there are symptoms of dis- 
organization we can no longer overlook. Dusty and 
long darkling Democracy is stretching its mighty limbs 
upon the iron bed of ages. It shakes its right hand, 
and the whole artificial edifice of legal and monied de- 
spotism trembles from dog-vane to corner-stone ; it 
growls, and society shivers as at the prelude of an 
earthquake. 

Such is the fate of all compound despotism of capital 
and class rule. It is their hell on earth to feel vulnera- 
ble at every joint, and mortal in every nerve. Speak 
but boldly and the blood of their hearts falls with the 
fands, say one-third. Touch but one string of the 
corded electric screen which encloses, and the shock 
will throw down the bravest of them at ever so great a 
distance. If you but touch with your finger the largest 
“ balk” ofa certain timber it thrills right through it and 
—so it is with England’s commercial prosperity. Be 
of good cheer, then, you democratic voices of the peo- 
ple, arrested to the city of London for troubling the 
death-sleep*of English society, and creating ‘ great 
alarm’ among the undertakers of the poor. Be of good 
cheer, for this time assuredly you shall not fail. The 
sins of the oligarchy which is over you are ripened now, 
and the sufferings of the people have risen step over 
step, like a ladder. Do but put forth your hands 
bravely and quickly—before this blessed year of revolu- 
tions has fled away—and you are free for ever, at least 
from that sort of tyranny. 

Meanwhile kiow this—Ireland watches night and 
day for your hour and her own.—Dublin Nation 





Sanvep Suear.—A villainous practice is growing 
up, of adulterating sugar with fine sand. In some 
cases the quantity of sand is so minute in a pound of 
sugar, that it excites very little remark, but dissolving 
a small quantity of the sugar in a tumbler of water, the 
extent of the fraud will readily be detected. It is as- 
serted that some wretches use glass instead of sand. 
Glass is a deadly poison, in such cases, as it lacerates 
the stomach and the alimentary passages, and gradual- 
ly produces death. We advise our readers to examine 
sugar before buying it 





From Graham's Magazine. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
BY HENRY W.LONGFELLOW. 


When the wind abated and the vessels were near enough, the 
Admiral was seen constantly sitting in the stern, with a book in 
his hand. On the 9th of September he was seen forthe last time, 
and was heard by the people of the Hind to say, * We are as 
near Heaven by sea as by land!” In the following night the 
lights of the ship suddenly disappeared. The people in the oth- 
er vessel kept @ good lookout for him during the remeinder of 
the voyage. On the 2.d of September they arrived, through 
much tempest und peri’, at Falmouth. But nothing more was 
seen or heard of the A !miral.— Belknap’s American Biography, 
1, 203. 

Southward with his fleet of ice 


Sailed the Corsair Death , 
Wild and fast, blew the blast, 
And the east-wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Kastward from Campobello 
Sir Humpbrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land wind failed. 


Alas! the land wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And pevermore on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light 


He sat upon the deck, 
Tne book was in his hand; 
“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said “ by water as by land” 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet ot Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star, 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, a3 it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 

As of arock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace ; 

With mist and rain to the Spanish main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, forever Southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 

And like a dream, io the Gulf Stream, 
Sinking, vavizh all away. 
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‘SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1848, 


Of modern civilization, the natura! fruits are contempt for 
Others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
Teck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every cunuition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
vf Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
‘» social institutions, to commerce, to busines:, \» active life. 


Wirtsam Evie ey CHannine, 








Wisconsin Phalanx. 

We noticed in a recent number of the Boston In- 
vestigator, an article signed W. Chasc, in which the 
writer alludes to the American Union of Association- 
ists, and the Harbinger, as having exhibited such a 
want of interest in the Wisconsin Phalanx, as to ren- 
der that paper an unsuitable medium for communica- 
tions from the Phalanx. Mr. Chase’is laboring under 
an unaccountable delusion, which we should greatly 
regret to believe was shared in generally by our es- 
teemed friends at Ceresco, for whose labors and sacri- 
fices as pioneers of Association we have always cher- 
ished a deep respect, and of which we have frequently 
spoken in terms corresponding to that feeling. We 
have always rejoiced to hear from our fellow-laborers 
in that Phalanx, and have let no opportunity pass to 
give our readers all the information we could lay hold 
of, in regard to their operations. Our last volume con- 
tains at least four articles relating to the Wisconsin 
Phalanx, and we should gladly have published four 
times the number, if we had been able to come.into 
possession of them. We have never declined publish- 
ing a communication relating to their affairs ; nor hes- 
itated, in a single instance, with the exception of Mr. 
J. J. Cooke’s statement, which we feared might tend to 
discoyrage friends who, we knew, were struggling 
Our friend Van 
Amringe informs us, that he wrote a letter on the Wis- 
consin Phalanx, which has not been published. That 
letter never came into our hands. 


bravely with formidable obstacles. 


It was given to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, who, having 
no suspicion that it was intended for publigation, filed 
it away among his papers, intending to lay it before 
that body at their next meeting. We never heard of 
Mr. Chase will perceive that 
We cannot doubt that it was 
unintentional, and that he will be in as earnest haste 
to correct his own error, as he was to give publicity to 


it till within a few days. 
he has done us injustice. 


a fancied one of ours. A subsequent writer in the 
Investigator advances the theory that our indifference 
to the Wisconsin Phalanx arises from the irrelizion of 
that institution. It is the first time that we ever heard 
of its irreligion. We trust that this charge has no 


more foundation than that of our indifference. 





Lamartine and Ledru Rollin. 

The papers make a very unnecessary fuss about the 
so-called reaction in France in favor of Louis Napo- 
leon, and his return to the Assembly ; when most in- 
telligent republicans, including the Associationists, and 
even Louis Blanc, not only think it more worthy of a 
senerous republicanism tv admit him,but also think him 
sater in the Assembly than he would be out of it. And 
the sapient sophomores who write under the title of 
“foreign correspondents” for the Courier & En- 
guirer,, &c., eagerly “stake what little wisdom 
they have,” (God knows it is not a great stake) upon 
the prediction that the republican bubble has burst and 
that France will be an empire! This talk would all 
be reasonable enough, if it were possible for us to shut 
our eyes as easily as these folks do to one important, 
yes, the most important element in this French revo- 
lution. If it were nothing but a political upheaval, 
if it were only a question between republicanism and 
monarchy, constitutional or absolute, why then the pro- 
verbial fickleness of the French people might be quoted 
with some effect, as indicating little difference between 
the chances of a President Lamartine, and a new em- 
peror Napoleon. ‘There will be fickleness in move- 
ments which do not come up from the bottom. But 
unfortunately for these prophets it happens that under- 
neath all this quivering froth and scum of the great 
revolutionary cauldron, which shifts and alternates to 
the amazement of their penetrating wits, and deeper 
than which they never speculate, there is a great, con- 
stant, providential movement from the very bottom, 
which is a part of the eternal on-going of things, and is 
the destiny of man to-day. This is what we have called 
the Social movement. It is the movement of the peo- 
ple, of the workers, of the producers of the wealth of 
society, demanding true conditions, true fraternal rela- 
tions with each other and with all, true social guaran- 
ties of education, useful occupation and prosperity to 
every member of the social body. This social move- 
ment covers the meaning of the French revolution— 
the last of revolutions. This movement will go on—- 
because it must go on--because it has got hold of the 
real problem of to-day, and because in the solution of 
this problem alone will the problem of government, of 
liberty and order be permanently settled. The problem 
is recognized by too many thousands in France, ever 
to be put to sleep or outwardly suppressed. The pol- 
iticians, the financiers, the timid commercialists stand 
in its way with honest stupidity or with selfish intrigu- 
ing ; they play off old party watchwords against each 
other, and do allto make things unseftled until men’s 
hearts shall be sick of revolution, and call for the old 
conservative solution of all difficulties over again. But 
a man who reads and knows at all the heart and the 
necessities of this age, never will allow himself to 
doubt, that amid this whole fluctuating chaos of politi- 
‘al bug-bears, the cause of God and of the people, the 
social form and frame-work of Fraternity, the crystal- 
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held in long solution, are advancing with sure steps. 
We fear no Louis Napoleons. We fear no raging 
communists. We fear whe fears of the narrow- 
minded moderate majority, the prosperous commercial 
classea, falsely called conservatives, who, by casting 
suspicion upon every good movement do their worst to 
chate it into an exaggeration of itself, that they may 
call it bad, and who seem not capable of embracing 4 
catholic, many-sided, generous, and conciliatimg poli- 
¢y. The most alarming symptoms -which we see in 
the late news from France, is the decline of Lamar- 
tine’s popularity; and how has he lost it? By gene- 
rously sacrificing it to his fidelity to his own noble pol- 
icy of conciliating and dealing justly with all sides; 
by refusing to cast off Ledru Rollin, different as he is 
from himself, but insisting upon keeping near him a 
person who represents a most formidable interest ; an 
interest friendly to peace and oder if respected, dan- 
gerous if disowned. Would to Heaven that the violent 
denouncers of Ledru Rollin had a tithe of the political 
wisdom of. the man they wish to sacrifice because he 
will not give in to their own destructive kind of conser- 
vatism. 

The Democratie Pacifique, of June 11th, loudly 
reprobates such policy in an article full of meaning, 
addressed 

“TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE. 

“We speak only to sincere men, and to men ot good 
will. 

« A decisive and rigorous act is announced as the 
order of the day for to-morrow. There is talk of giv- 
ing what is called unity to the Executive Commission ; 
that is to say, purely and simply, of excluding from 
power M. Ledru Rollin, and as M. de Lamartine, 
vainly solicited, strives to avoid a division, and refuses 
to abandon his threatened colleague, there is even seri- 
ous question of deposing M. de Lamartine himself. 

“The situation of things is delicate, no doubt; but 
we presume no serious man would wish to get out 
of it by a suicidal course. This merits reflection. * 

“The proposed solution of the difficulty would, in 
our opinion, be the greatest mistake, the greatest dan- 
ger of our young republic; and the 12th of June, as- 
suredly, is more big with storms and calamities, than 
was the 15th of May. 

“On the 24th of February, two men came out to- 
gether from the Palais-Bourbon, and advanced before 
the rest to the Hotel de Ville. These two men so dif- 
ferent, so unlike, were alike saluted by the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the people. Their union was a sym- 
bol of the new establishment. One had the confidence 
of the old republican conspirators and of the working 
classes; the other had the universal confidence, and 
his name especially gave assurance to the rich classes 
and the friends of order. These men were Ledru Rol- 
lin and Lamartine. 

“ Four months have not yet rolled away, when be- 
hold! men are ready to reject these two names in one 
and the same proscription, Yet, what isa remarkable 
thing, Lamartine and Ledru Rollin remain united as at 
the first day ; and, what is a rare thing, the elected of 
the poorer classes is nobly defended by him whom the 
rich classes adopted with transport, by the very man 
whose name was invoked only a short time since, as 
the only guaranty of social order. 

** Certainly, there is a profound difference between 
the nature and the principles of these two men; no 
one can be deceived about it. At the time of the gen- 
eral elections, the question put to candidates on all sides 
was, ‘Are you for Lamartine or for Ledru Rollin?” And 
representatives of the people cried out, ‘ this associa- 
tion is false, is absurd ; we honor the one, we detest 
the other. Let M. de Lamartine sacrifice his colleague 
and he has our unbounded confidence, he becomes the 
sole chief of the Assembly and of the country.’ 

“Thus, there is no intimaté tie between these two 
men, and it would seem for the interest of one to aban- 
don the other. Yet they remain united, and it does 
not appear that the storm of this day can divide them. 

“ Narrow-minded imbeciles may snuff some wicked 
secret in this. Honest and sensible men should sup- 
pose political motives of some importance, and weigh 
these motives betore taking violent part either way. 

“These motives are simple and easy to comprehend. 
Let us speak frankly. 

“If Ledru Rollin had not entered the Executive 
Commission with Lamartine, the affair of May 15th 
would have been a serious battle. The National As- 
sembly, we doubt not, would have prevailed ; but the 
struggle would have been long perhaps, and certainly 
bloody. Now, as soon as blood is once shéd between 
parties, it isall over with peace and fraternity. One 
side will dismiss all thoughts but those of hatred and 
conspiracy ; the other will demand force for reaction. 
We shall have to resign ourselves to new and more dis- 
astrous revolutions, and expect a social war. 

“ M. de Lamartine has a repugnance to the shedding 
of blood. He has sincerely believed that the Republic of 
1848 was to organize fraternity, and he does not think a 
bloody flag can be a sign of fraternal alliance of con- 
cord and peace. .« That is why he studies to maintain 
in the counsels of the State an association, the rupture 
of which would be the signal of a profound and peril- 
ous division from without. 

“ Must this association last, then, always with the 
inconveniences which it produces, for want of unity 
and wantof confidence ? No, there is something forced 
about it, it should cease ; but the moment has not yet 
come. 

“Tf the hour judged necessary for this separation 
has not struck, whose fault is it? It is the fault of the 
National Assembly. 


“ Why does M. de Lamartine suppogt himself upon | a statement of its continued success from the time of 


tive Commission is a guaranty for the working classes. 
The poor people can still hope that government will 
occupy itself with the social reforms commanded by 
the spirit of democracy and Christianity. 

“And do not cry out that you love the people as much 


as Ledru Rollin can! That is possible ; but, you know, 


the working man does not believe it. ‘There isan old 


bond of confidence there whigh is not broken in a day, 


and if the people is to trust you as much as its old de- 
fender, it is important, at least, that you shall have giv- 


en public testimony of your sympathy, as he has 


done. 

“ Ah well! we tell you most sincerely, you have 
not merited as well ashe has. His were idle profes- 
sions, you object. But your professions, what become 
of them, when your actions are not more apparent? 
Words are much ;: the word precedes, commands the 
act.. Generous promises would have nourished and 
consoled the suffering souls of the poor people. You 
have said nothing, you have been cold as ice. Where 


are the great outbursts of your hearts? Does it not 


seem that you are afraid of sentiment, like that cham- 
ber of whited sepulchres which a breath of wind re- 
duced to ashes! 
which M. Ledru Rollin made a part, has proclaimed 
the right to labor and instituted studies on the question 
of the organization of labor. It was an engagement. 


That engagement you have not solemnly consecrated ; 


you have evaded the pronouncing of these sacred 
words, the signs of the new times, and which the 
people never can forget : it is their children’s only her- 
itage. 


your coldness. 


in Paris after hisown way. The sense of them is very 
clear. 

“ The first elections were made in a confused man- 
ner; all the members of the Provisional Government 
were nominated en masse, but the ensemble was of a 
color moderate enough, and the communists were ex- 
cluded. This time the elect@rs are divided into two 
distinct camps ; on one side are pure socialists, nearly 
all of them communists. 

“Look at the figures, they are eloquent. The 
average number of votes obtained by MM. Thiers, 
Moreau, Changavnier, Boissel, Goudchaux, (banker) 
is 85,000; for MM. Caussidiere, Prowdhon, Pierre 
Leroux, Lagrange, the average is 98,000. Arrange 
this proportion any way you please ; always the re- 


sult is, that the two camps have an equal number of 


soldiers. 

“Imagine, if you will, that you can oppose to so- 
cialism, in Paris, an army of from 200 to 300,000 
enemies ; always you have 100,000 men before you. 

“ This mass is full of heart, of energy, but not much 
enlightened, easily led away ; it is careless, restless. 
Do you wish to brave it? Do yéu wish this great body, 
which has been able to count its force, to lose all con- 
fidence, all hope? Is there no danger in letting it sup- 
pose that the Assembly has definitively broken with the 
friends of the people ? 

«(Can you presume to get out of the difficulty by 
striking a decisive blow? Do the means of violence, 
employed by despotic and egoistic governments, be- 
come a fraternal and christian republic? Think, be- 
fore yielding to this brutal inspiration, that it is a ques- 
tion of a regular battle many times renewed. Reflect, 
calculate; so many terribly hideous images array 
themselves before us, that our pen falters. 

“ No doubt, the party of order would triumph, should 
it await in stupor the aid of the provinces: but which 
of you, representatives of the people, men of standing, 
patriots, would wish to engage the country in such sac- 
rilegious struggles?) Who would have order seated over 
ruins,and the return of public confidence bought with the 
massacre of an entire population? No, you know 
that these frightful executions are the dishonor and de- 
spair of the conquerors, and you would not wish that 
our. republic should bear such a mark of infamy 
before the world. Bombardments, massacres, pillage 
and violation are very well for the Bourbon of Naples 
and his savage Lazzaroni, but not for the National As- 
sembly of France and the Parisian people. 

“ The hour then would be badly chosen to exclude 
from the executive power the man who represents the 
principle of social reform ; and such would be the con- 
sequences, that every good citizen onght to abstain and 
respect a combination which is still necessary. 

“ Representatives of the people, hold to the mainte- 
nance of order and to the strengthening of power ; let 
every word of yours bear witness to your pious sympa- 
thy, your lofty social charity. Proclaim, in solemn 
terms, the right to labor ; bring into the order of the 
day, by an emphatic decree, the question of the organi- 
zation of labor. ~ Finally, have some heart, some love 
for all who are feeble, oppressed, suffering, and at the 
same time, beware of doing anything which may cast 
suspicion upon your fidelity to the Republic, or give 
cause to believe in attempts at the restoration of mon- 
archy.” 


TT 
M. Leclaire’s Experiment. 


. We copied lately, from the North British Review, 
an interesting account of this gentleman’s experiment 
of codperative labor and participation of profits among 


| the two hundred laborers whom he has employed in 


his large establishment for house-painting. M. Le- 
claire has lately published a pamphlet in Paris, giving 


zation-precess of the elements of Divine Social order,| M. Ledra Rollin? Because this name in the’ Execu- |its establishment (1842) up to thisday: He adds two 



















The Provisional Government, of 


“ See the effect of your indolence, your hesitations, 
In this city of Paris, where the poor 
man has begun to think, to discuss his rights and his 
interests, he has just passed his judgment upon your 
policy. Each one has interpreted these last selections 




























addresses, one “to Master-workmen,” or employers 
and one which we translate below : 
“To Worgmen. 


“I address those who know my origin, those who 
have had and who yet have relations with me. Some 
of them were apprentices at the same time that I wag. 
they know whether the apprentices in our work-shop 
are not treated better than we were. 

“They know how active we have been and wha 
pains we have taken in our career—they, who have 
so often said that, had they been in our place, they 
would have given themselves less trouble. 

“They know how much opposition they made to me 
in 1837, when I organized their society for mutual aid 
which now possesses more than twelve thousand 
francs, after relieving sick associates from the time o 
its foundation. 

“They remember how little confidence they had 
in the success of the plan for the distribution of profits 
which I submitted to them in 1840, and which we 
have put in practice since 1842 ; they thought I wan. 
ed to, exploit them by a new means. 

“They remember also how on questioning their 
hearts, they blamed me, seeing that the members of 
my family, who are among them, were paid less thay 
strangers. 

“They know that, for five years, I have devoted my. 
self most earnestly, from humane motives, to the dis. 
covery of the means of manufacturing white of zine, 
an inoffensive substance, in the place of this atrocious 
Spanish white, this poison which makes so many vic. 
tims among those who are obliged to live by manufac. 
turing or by using it. 

“They know, they who have been with me More 
than fifteen years, they who have seen the bottom of 
my heart, if I am capable of giving them sincere coun. 
sels, the counsels of a friend, the counsels of a father ; 
if they believe this, let them listen to my advice and 
spread it. 

“The reign of justice has arrived ; it must be or. 
ganized.—Organization, my friends, is no light mat. 
ter ; it is easier to find good discoursers, than it is tp 
find true organizers ; to organize it takes time, much 
time ; you know something of it after what we have 
done together. 2 

“For more than eighteen centuries have men labored 
at the organization of societies ; for eighteen centuries 
have they established system upon system ; passed 
laws upon laws, decrees upon decrees ; and to-day, 
they are obhged to recognize that they are still fa 
from the mark. 

“Do you know what I consider the true organization 
of labor ; an organization which shall satisfy all inte. 
rests; an organization which shall enable us to provide 
for all wants ; an organization, in a word, which shal 
content both rich and poor, which shall satisfy the 
most enterprising as well as the most indolent, if re- 
ally there can be any of these last in a society wel! or. 
ganized? Such an organization is simply the Coms:- 
NATION of agricultural with mechanical labors, inas. 
much as our mother earth, in offering employment wo 
whatever disposable forces we have, will never expos 
us to these periods without work, which we have too 
frequently occasion to deplore, and which cause all ou 
evils. 

“Laborers, you are about to regenerate labor by 
forming associations, and the fruit of your. labors wil 
be distributed to each ; so far all goes on well ; but is 
what proportion are you going to distribute? Here it 
a point to which I call your serious attention ; here i 
a rock to be avoided, one of the most dangerous ; mo- 
derate that noble sentiment which exists in the heart 
of man, which leads him to deny himself that he may 
make his fellows as happy as himself. A celebrated 
publicist has written that a day would come when ii 
would be recognized that he owes most to his fellow 
beings who has received from God most force or mot 
intelligence ; and then he exclaims, it wall pertain 
genius, as is truly worthy of it, to establish its legit- 
mate empire, not by the importance of the tribult 
which it shall levy upon society, but by the grandew 
of the services which it shgll render to society, for # 
is not in inequality of rights, but in inequality 
duties, that inequality of capacities ought to end 
{Louis Bianc, Organization of Labor. | 

“Such thoughts can only spring from a good heart 
yet we do not admit them without reserve, since, 2 
spite of the pleasure one experiences in rendering * 
service, he finds it just to receive a recompense there/o! 
Besides, are wants the same in all? It were a gre# 
error to suppose so ; those little favored by nature only 
require material nourishment in some sort ; where 
in those who have been most favored, the physical and 
moral wants are greater. 

“Trust me, and in commencing, adopt no illusio" : 
wait ; if practice demonstrates to you that you hav’ 
committed errors, you will be always in a condition 
repair them. Do not follow the impulse of your heat; 
proceed from the known to the unknown ; that is to 
say, continue to reward both classes according ‘0 
tablished usages, and let each one participate i0 the 
new riches to be acquired, in proportion to what he 
contributes materially and intellectually. 


“Consider that to understand one another well, ' ® 
necessary to grow old together: in certain -momen# 
of life, when from any motive it is necessary ‘° close 
ranks and stand by one another, we are mutually 1° 
dulgent ; but when we go back into private life, the 
natural disposition returns, and if you are connected 
with persons whose manner of being is not your ow? 
you will experience regrets. In your articles of a89° 
ciation, provide for cases of expulsion ; you ™4Y have 
need to exercise it; when one is strong, it is 4° ” 
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u[ repeat it, do mot expose yourselves to deceptions 
and to digcouragement which will not fail to arise, and 
which will necessarily lead you to dissolve for want of 
order and of unity. Dissolve! It would be the most 
painful thing, since people would not fail to condemn 
the principle of associated labor as impracticable. 

«You will experieuve many difficulties and distastes 
in the commencement. 

There are branches of industry where you have 
only got to set yourself to work ; the difficulties do not 
come till afterwards ; while, in other branches, the be- 
gionings are very hard ; all men, I repeat it, are not 
orgauizers and administrators. 

“Probably you are not very strong in the matter of 
keeping accounts: this is the great stumbling-block ; 
there are very few good accountants; accounts will 
give you great trouble, 

«Never entrust your treasury nor your receipts to 
the person who is charged with keeping the accounts ; 
by this means you will prevent .any unfaithfulness 
which circumstances might occasion. 

«As to the work of administration, distribute it 
among you so that each one may be occupied with only 
what concerns him ; make regulations, discuss them 
before putting them in practice, and be severe in their 
application, until experience points out real difficulties ; 
in that case, modify them, and do not forget, if you 
would have all things go on well, that every one, be 
he who he may, must respect the measures of order 
which have been adopted. 

“Do not forget that you have an apprenticeship to 
pass through, that the relations of the master workman 
and the journeyman are different, and there you will 
experience trouble. 

“The relations of the laborer with public adminis- 
trations require less care than with private. These 
things will go on, I will not say better, but not quite 
so bad. The republican government is under obliga- 
tion to aid the laborers ; but with private individuals 
the question is more delicate ; these last have their 
world, and every change upsets their habits ; confi- 
dence is gained with time, but is not bought. 

“You will have numerous prejudices to overcome, 
eapecially in the commencement ; in business relations 
there are a multitude of details important to be ob- 
served. It is true that diberty, equality and fraternity 
are proclaimed ; but, unfortunately, much time will 
have to pass yet before fraternity can cease to be a vain 
word. The habits of individuals are not easily changed 
when they have reached the age ot fifty or sixty years ; 
it requires time, patience, and you are pressed! I 
comprehend the need of haste ; but in this case,/we 
must hasten slowly. 

“Establish things in such a way that peace and con- 
cord may reign among you; you will have to make 
many mutual concessions and to put away these mis- 
erable and insignificant susceptibilities to self-love, 
which generally introduce dissensions of the most dis- 
organizing character. 

“To sum up in conclusion, in the presence of these 
difficulties, if it were possible to come to an under- 
standing with the master workmen, the question of as- 
sociation would progress infinitely faster and make in- 
finitely fewer victims ; the master workmen are inte- 
rested to do it; let the laborers talk it over with them, 
and let them not be too exacting ; it will be easier thus 
to meet and to negotiate with them. The workmen 
ought to realize that the revolution has necessarily dealt 
deep wounds to certain employers ; wounds whichcom-’ 
pletely derange their existence, and make them little 
disposed, at this moment, for any negotiation whatso- 
ever. ; 

“The impatience of the laborers is easily compre- 
hended, since they have already been deceived, and 
the fear of being so again excites their distrust ; but 
once more, patience, no precipitation ; let us not kill 
the hen that lays golden eggs.” 

rr 
Letter from London. 
Ratrh Watpo Emerson anv nis Lectures. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger. 
June 16, 1848. 


My Dear Friexps.—Emerson has at length broken 
silence in London, and has delivered five of a new 
course of six lectures on the Mind and Manners of the 
19th century. So far I have heard them all. The 
tudience is from one hundred and fifty to three hundred ; 
an more ; perhaps because the admission to the course 
4 guinea. But it isan intellectual gathering. There 
sits Carlyle,with his weather-beaten, despairing visage : 
the unitary Priest of the God Grievance : his lip curled 
"pin perpetual adoration.” And there sit all the talents 
of heterodoxy ; the representatives of that mighty 
crowd which is pouring out from the hundred-gated 
City of old Christendom, into an open country yet un- 
explored: the great army of those who are going 
consciously nowhere ; unconciously to a _providential 
bourne. Aind there sits also an exception of Aristocracy: 
* Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, with their daugh- 
” admitted of course by a separate door, and into a 

reserved” seat. It is a singular instrument, this au- 
dience, for any Lecturer to play upon. 

At length the performer appears, coming forth from 
= folds of his red curtain. He is quiet, retiring, 
2 ts absent, in his bow and first words. He says 

; adies and Gentlemen,” to himeelf, and the audience 
maa overheurhim. The whole lecture is rather 
; ae than heard. The lecturer is throughout in 
though, oe walls are ears and eyes, and faces, 
mien an eems that they are good plain stone, and 

secure his privacy: but they hearhim. The 


THE HA 


he, on the other hand, a veritable Idealist, treats 
things themselves as thoughts. The audience and he 
are only more the individual than if he was truly alone. 
Paginini with his violin is sensible of nothing but the 
music: if the violin were an animal, Paginini would 
take no note of the fact. : 

The lecture is proceeding, after some plain prelu- 
dium: or rather, with respect to the plainness, the 
manner of the speaker is so subdued and inward, that 
at first the matter itself seems drab-colored and Friend- 
ish: perhaps this is the secret of the fagt, that Emer- 
son’s beginnings seem more commonplace than the 
rest. The audience looks on without tatigue, and 
without excitement ; although, by the way, tempera- 

ments kindred to our Lecturer, (and it is to be presum- 

ed that even he comes under God’s universal museum— 
distribution of class, genius, and species,) are probably 
in their own degree, excited. By and by out of, and 
upon, the shade of the Emersonian quietude, appear 
dusted lines of gold and silver, and eyes of gems, until 
at length the continued area of the discourse is bril- 
liant with the trinkets of nature : jewels, flowers, gor- 
geous birds, lovely limbs of all kinds, a thousand spe- 
cimen beauties of the world. Nay whatever is portable 
and striking comes forth, be it ugliness, strength, virtue; 
or whatnot. The Lecturer has got the choicest bits 
of the creation® all the articles of vertu that God has 
made are ranged around the walls, and upon the tables 
and pedestals of his thought. 

There is no man of the age whose mind is so tho- 
roughly aware of the value of the best things of nature 
to an Artist, as Emerson ; and accordingly his lectures 
are rich to the last degree in select experiences—in 
eloquent facts. With fewer beliefsand less hope, than 
Shelly, Emerson is a more splendid poet, because he 
has more connexion with the body of Poetry, which is 
Nature herself. Shelly was ghostly and ghastly, and 


represented the man who is yet to be embodied ; | 


Emerson is natural, and paints the blossoms and butter- 
flies, the birds and the ‘skies, with enough in each of 
| human idea, to make them, and leave them what they 
jare. Gardening, Agriculture, Fioriculture, the physi- 
| cal sciences, have yielded him their free vintage, and 
| he is always exhilerated by the support of their finest 
| truths. 

Again there is no man of the day who has such a 
native belief in Analogy and Correspondency. He is 
a naturalist who sees that all things are one thing 
under all forms. He believes in seal and impression, seal 
from impression ; impression from that seal ; and so on, 
mould and counter mould, for ever. He believes in 
fitness: in skins and clothes. He knows that Parables 
are Nature’s direct and positive words; that other 
words are long and lying, and when they are all said, 
nothing is left; whereas Nature in pronouncing a 
parable, has dropped a new thing into the world, which 
contradiction cannot oust. He, therefore, sticks to 
these parables with the instinct of self preservation, 
knowing well that the morrow of the day that he left 
them, would see his muse a ghost. 

What is the central spring which requires this pabu- 
lum of experience, and puts in cunning action this ma- 
chine of Seriesand Analogy? A few principles ever- 
lastingly true, and trite beyond any bare repetition; also 
many curious particulars of humarm nature, which it 
required a singularly conscious observer to fix: remarks 
which are obviously correct, but above, or beneath, be- 
yond, or within, our previous recognition. Mixed 
with these there are some great negations, like huge 
air-bubbles in the field of the microscope, which waste 
the precious area of vision, and are mistaken by the 
novice for objects to be explored. They are only the 
abstract or unintelligized power of the will, in a being 
in whom all things,even vacuum may be wilful. 

It is not, however, the truths which he grasps that 
furnish the delight of Emerson’s Lectures ; for of great 
truths he appears to have only those which ultra Pro- 
testantism as a force supplies: the rights of each man 
pushed out towards universal dominion, universal in- 
dividuality and solitude. Such truths, rendered active, 
must fall ultimately, upon the imagination, and espe- 
cially upon the fancy, where alone they can seem to 
be acted out; they must go into the chambers of im- 
agery ; and I am inclined to think that it isin this 
department that Emerson is mainly valuable, his po- 
sitions, asnudities, are not worth a glance, but when 
the lady’s maid has been with them, they are well 
padded, full dressed dames. They are more than 
this. ‘The puppets have almost become ensouled with 
the passion of dress, and minute by minute they cha- 
meleonate through color after color, fashion after 
fashion, in the never-exhausted wardrobe of the world. 
There is no such living milliner for thoughts as Emer- 
son, bad figures and awkward gaits, deformities and 
curved spines, are nothing to him: he turns out crip- 
ples as queens of beauty, and pads up leathern spin- 
sters into full matronage. The meanest of his ideas 
isa princess in extravagance, and has more changes 

of garments than regal principles enjoy in other minds. 


RBINGER. 


. word, the rights guarantied to | opposite of the visionary who takes thoughts as thipgs, | this excellent person, Emerson : but perhaps I have 
said my say ; and an American friend has just come} to sication of contemplation, musie, and tobacco. 


in, aud cut it short: else I’d have gone on. 
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Taripte Intoxication. —M. d’Arpentigny (Medical 
Times) represents Germany as exalted by the oo a 
eop 
live gravely there, and dream enormously. They drink 
out of large glasses; they read large books. 


Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper thus graphically de- 


The Public Services of The Religious Union of Associ- | scribes the first appearance of our celebrated countryman 
ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice will be! Ralph Waldo Emerson before a lecture-going audience : 


given of their renewal in the autumn. The members of 


the Bnioa will continue their usual social meetings on| suddenly =. at the reading desk. 
Sunday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where they | features aquil 


will be glad to see all Associationists and others interest - 
ed in the cause who may happen to be in the city during 


the summer. 
James T. Fisuer, Secretary. 


Bostow, June 5th, 1848. 
Our Weekly Gossip. 
The Boston Chronotype despatches Mr. Joel Giles’s 





Fourth of July Oration in that city, in quite a summary | expression 


manner: 


There was in it something to suit every body. There 
was conscience and cotton, history, 


= 


radicalism ahd conservatism, 


lided in, and 
lall, thin—his 
ine, his eyes piercing and fixed ; the effect, 
as he stood quietly before his audience, was at first some- 
what startling, and then nobly impressive. Having placed 
his manuseript on the desk with nervous rapidity, and 
paused, the leoturer then quickly, and as it were with a 
flash of action, turned over the first leaf, whispering at 
the same time “ (Gentlemen, and ladies.” The initial sen- 
tences were next pronounced in a low tone—a few words 
at a time, hesitatingly, as if then extemporaneously medi- 
tated, and not, as they really were, pre-medit«ted and 
fore-written. Time was thus given for the audience to 
meditate them too. Meanwhile the meeting, as it were, 
was dragged up from under the veil and covering of the 
and ever and anon a particniar phrase was so 
emphatically italicised as to command attention. There 
was, however, nothing like acquired elocution—no regular 
intonation—in fact, none of the usual oratorical artifices— 


Precisely at four o’clock the lecturer 


geography and) but, for the most part, a shapeless delivery (only varied 
non-resistance | by certain nervous twitches and angular movements of 


prophecy, 
and physical force, knowledge and ignorance, candor and | the hand and arms, curious to see and even smile at), and 


prejudi¢e, commitalism and non-commitalism—all mixed 
up in very pleasing and scholarly style, delivered in a calm, 
unpretending, business-like manner,which commended it- 
self to every body’s good will. On the whole, we should 
judge that the Orator was not sworn to ignerance of pre- 
sent Mee and apathy to present concerns, but only that 
he “completed his education” a good while ago. 


A Boston Buit.—The Boston Times says :--“ On 
Wednesday we shall issue a second edition, but no first 
edition,” 

This reminds us of an honest Hibernian who called at 
ous office with an advertisement, the price of which, he 
was told, would be fifty cents for the first time, and twenty- 
five fot the second. “ Faith, then,” said he, “an’ I’ll have 
it in the second time.”— Sun. 


DeatH or A VeTERAN.—Old Ebenezer Clough, whose 


calling for much co-operation on the part of the auditor 
to help out its short-comings. Along with all this there 
was an eminent bonhommie, earnestness, and sincerity 
which bespoke sympathy and respect—nay, more, secured 
veneration. 


A BIT OF TRUE PuILOsopHY.—How beautiful is the say- 
ing, that “we should always hope tor the best, and be pre- 
pared for the worst.” For our own part, we never enter 
a grocer’s to get our weekly ounce and a half of seven 
shilling mixed tea, without being animated by the advice 
of the moralist, who tells us to “hope for the best and be 
prenared for the worst.’— Punch. 


Tue Great PLaeve or Lonpon.—On Saturday last, 

| during the progress of an excavation in Union street, 
Southwark, for the formation of a main sewer, about three 
feet below the surface of the roadway the workmen came 


honest face and silver shoe buckles have been familiar time | upon a compact mass of human skeletons, all laying with 
|} out of mind to our oldest inhabitants, departed this life | perfect regularity, and entirely free from any admixture 

esterday, while the booming of cannon and the ringing of | of the surrounding earth or remains of coffins, and the 
| bells was proclaiming the anniversary of the birth-day of | skeletons were piled one on the other to the depth of ten 
our country’s freedom. It was a fitting moment for the| feet, covering an area of 260 square feet. The workmen 
old man’s exit. He was a true patriot in all his senti-| cut their way with pickaxe and shovel, and three or four 
ments; and bad a never-failing veneration for the heroes | cart-loads of bones were thrown into the public thorough- 
of seventy-six and for the principles which the Declaratiou | fares. This desecration of the dead caused observation, 
of Independence proclaimed. A busy man at caucusesand | and the assistance of the police had to be obtained to pro- 
and all political assemblages old Mr. Clough used to be, | tect the remains, some persons from the Mint having en- 
even with the recollection of our still youthful fellow citi- | deavored to sell the bones at the marine store shops. At 
zens. He has left us in the 8lst year of his age.--Boston | a late hour on Saturday the parochial officers of St. Sa- 


Transcript. 


The Bee has the following :——“ A paper says a duel is on 
foot at Washington. It is well that it isnot on horseback, 
as the horses might get hurt.” 


A Sure ror Dearvess.—The Boston Bee tells the 
following story of Joe H. who ee drove an express 
wagon from the head of Commercial Wharf. Joe was not 
only deaf but stuttered. He likewise had the failing of 
borrowing money and forgetting to pay it again. One 
morning he was dunned by a person to whom he owed five 
dollars. 

“Come, Joe, can’t you pay me that money to-day?” 
“ T-t-t the horse has gone to the b-b-blacksmith’s.” “TI 
don’t want the horse, I want your money.” “ T-t-t-the 
truck is down to L-L-Lowe’s wharf for a 1-l-load of 
p-p-pork.” “I don’t want the truck,” said the man, “I 
want those five dollars youoweme.” “I m-m-made,” re- 
plied Joe, “ a good spec to-day on s-s-boards I sold the 
sugar refinery.’ The man then wrote what he wanted on 
Joe’s slate. “I c-c-can’t see,’ said Joe; “I l-left my 
specks at h-h-home.” Finding all his efforts useless, the 
man asked Joe in a low voice—“ What will you have to 
drink’” “A|-]-little b-b-brandy and water,” replied Joe, 
promptly. 


Suocxine Strate or Society.—It is estimated by the 
Police of Philadelphia, that two-thirds of the population 
of Mary street, on the southern line of the city, which 
is two squares in extent, with numerous alleys, are thieves 
males and females, blacks and whites alike. 


“ Does the Court understand you to say, Mr. Jones, that 
you saw the editor of the ‘ Augur of Freedom’ intoxi- 
cated ?” 

“ Not at all, sir; I merely said that I have seen him 
frequently so flurried in his mind that he would undertake 
tg cut out copy with the snuffers—that’s all.” 


Macnanimity.—A writer in the May number of the 
Free Church Magazine says: “ We do not say that all 
who are opposed to capital punishments are infidels.” — 
Correspondent. 


Revence Exrraorpinary.—aA wag having had a dis- 
pute with a man who kept a sausage shop, and owing him 
a grudge, ran into his shop one day as he was serving good 
customers, with an immense dead cat, which he quickly 
deposited on the counter, saying, “This makes nineteen ; 
as you are busy now, we'll settle some other time ;”’ and 
he was off in atwinkling. The customers, aghast, soon fol- 
lowed him, leaving their sausages behind. 


Suocxixe Accipent.--A melancholy accident occurred 
at springwater, Livingston county, a few days since. It 
seems that whilst a number of men were eygaged with 
pikes, in the act of raising a bent, that two boys were 
wrestling near by, and one of them was violently thrown 
tothe ground. His father, who was engaged on the frame, 
seeing his son prostrated and helpless, went to his assist- 
ance, and upon taking him in his arms, exclaimed: “My 
God, he’s dead!” It was immediately ascertained that 
the boy’s neck was broken by ‘the fall. The men, upon 
this shocking announcement, immediately relaxed their 
hold, and the frame fell, crushing six of them beneath its 
heavy timbers, not one of whom survived the injuries re- 
ceived. The father of the boy escaped uninjured.— 
Rochester Advertiser. 


A CiericaL MesmeEnisEr.—At the Troy Conference of 

the Ps E. Methodist church last week, Rev. Mr. Sprague 

of Amsterdam, N. Y., was expelled from the ministry for 
being a mesmeriser. 


The Western Times says: “Berlin stands on both sides 


of the Spree, and as the people are considered to be a 
lively witty race, it may be from this circumstance that 
young fellows in England, going forth for pleasure and 
frolicking amusements, are said to be on the spree.” 


viours caused the remains that had been dug up to be re- 
moved to the parish churchyard for interment, and on 
Sunday the excavation was covered over. On Sunday 
night several cart-loads were piled up in Union street, and 
removed. It is calculated that these were the remains of 
from 50) to 600 persons.— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


The Times says of John O’Connell: “He reels to and 
fro, he staggers like a drunken man, and is at ‘his wit’s 
end.’ The purpose of to-day is the no-purpose of to-mor- 
row. He shuffles, he twists, he wriggles, but there is no 
escape. Resolution is fatal, and irresolution, perdition.” 


“M. de Girardin,” says the Paris correspondent of the 
Post, “is evidently much disappointed at being thrown 
out for (which is, perhaps, just preferable to being thrown 
into) the Seine.” . 


“ Adelaide,” says the South Australian Register, “is 
a city without a pump! and the victim of intemperance 
finds one excuse in his alleged repugnance to imbibe the 
impure and unfiltered water of the Torrens.” 


| “ Another F. R. 8.” says of the Royal Society, in the 
Atheneum, “ every discovery is tested almost wholly b 
the statue of the man who makes it; or, like an Iris 
porker or a piece of Manchester cotton, according to 
“what we can get by it.’” 


The Democratie Pacifique calls attention to the fol- 
lowing erudite epistle, addressed to the Prefect of Vosgea_ 
“ Sir,—I hasten to inform you that we had an eclipse of 
the moon in our village or evening. The rest of 
the sky was perfectly tranquil.—X***, Mayor of Y***.” 


“ M. Guizot,” remarks the Daily News, “lasted Louis 
Philippe eight years. The Republic consumed Lamartine 
in two months.” 


SHERIDAN AND THE Boots.—Sheridan, one day, made 
his appearance in a pair of new boots; these attracting 
the notice of some of his friends; “now guess,” said he, 
“how I came by these boots,” Many probable guesses 
then took place. “No!” said Sheridan, “no, you’ve not 
hit it, nor ever will. I bought them and paid for them.” 


ART REVIEW. 





The Greek Slave in Boston. 
Since the appearance, under this head, in our last 
number but one, of the important criticism by our re- 
spected Philadelphia correspondent, W. H. F., we 
have received our own first impressions of the “ Greek 
Slave” in Boston ; and, with much deference to so high 
authority, we are constrained to say that those im- 
pressions differ. We cannot impute the difference to 
the atmospheric medium of the two cities ; it evidently 
is a difference in our subjective stand-points with re- 
gard to Art. Itis of course an honest difference, and 
therefore it will be well that both views should be sta- 
ted; only we well know that our own must suffer 
comparatively in our statement. We are happy in our 
feeling with regard to the “ Greek Slave ;” for pleasant 
as it would be to agree with our triend, it is more plea- 

sant to find a humble confirmation of an artist’s genius 

| and of the world’s opinion in our own experience. 

Our correspondent’s objections to this statue are 

| three-fold : 

| 1. As regards the treatment of the subject—< An 
iron chain, and the perfection of female beauty.” 


To many credos Emerson must be regarded as most | Magryvrxe a Deceasep Wire's Sisrer.—The Court of} 2. Thatit is too composed. | 
destructive. There is a winning innocency about hi Queen’s Bench, England, has recently decided against the 3. That it does not appeal sufficiently to our higher 
i : : : y 18 | legality of all marriages made with a deceased wife’s sister. | ' 
manifold theological naughtiness. His heresies are | By this decision all such marriages are cancelled and de- | senses. a 
naive and childlike, andyou have a strong feeling that elared null and void—the wives are placed iu the ner st | These objections hang together, and by that fatal 
; : soncubi i s i sclared ille-| , 1. shod 
the os concubines, the children of such marriages dec sins lake that away, he says, and would anybody 
hey are not wrong in him. Thisis dangerous to your | pit|mate, and all hereditary rights and claims to property | ©*!" ae desi = ses slave? So 
own conservation. His auditory may be likened to so | utterly abrogated. | dream that it was designed to represent a ; ao Z 
he sal | we say, take the chain away, and all our friend’s ob- 
many nobs of sugar, and he to a softly descending | A Question For a Synop.—The ladies of Edinburgh we say, iy 
shower who comes down with infinite pellucidity and | having made a present of gown and bands to the Moder- | jections are removed with it. 
purity, and says he means no harm, and is no h . a wr of the United Presbyterian Synod, an elder from 1. To begin then with the chain. Has not toomuch 
jee ; 4rM ; | Stirling put the ugly question as to what passage of Serip- ‘ deof it? I be true that the Turks do 
which is true for whatever is not soluble ; though un- | ture authorised the use of such a garment. One man—| been madgQol wy At may 
| and he not the wisest—may put a question which a whole | not chain their female slaves. It may be true that an 


fortunately the bon-bons are already afloat in their own 
syrup. . 

But I feel my dear friends, that I might go on giving 
you impressions and analogies without end, respecting 


| sy nod cannot answer.— Gateshead Observer. 
| The Christian Record says: “ There is something good 
jin Lord John Russell after all. He is not an unmitigated 


sham.” 


iron chain upon a beautiful woman thus exposed, would 
ve a useless barbarity and a deformity. Yet the bar- 
barity is nothing added to the barbarity implied in the 





we 


whole situation of womanhood thus desecrated, doom- 
ed to slavery, and exposed to the sensual gaze of pur- 
chasers. And the deformity, so far as outward beauty 
is concerned, would vary with the material and work- 
manehip of the chain. Were it ever so much a defor- 
mity in real life,no one can pronounce it so in this 
marble. It does not mar the harmony ; she wears it 
gracetully, to say the least. But why at all? What 
need of it? Now we euggest, the artist put it there 
to justify his work ; to justify it, not to his own artistic 
conscience, not to the loftiest morality of art, not'to the 
truest conception of delicacy and of womanhood, but 
to justify it to the provisional and low morality of an 
age notyet so pure that it can look upon the real sanc- 
tity ‘and purity of womanhood and beauty without per- 
verting it,—in other words an age which is below the 
artist’s creed, and does not share his faith in the divin- 
ity, in the intrinsic holiness of form, and more especi- 
ally the“ human form divine.” We can suppose the 
whole idea of a beautiful modern Greek woman, ex- 
posed ina Turkish slave mart, to tempt some epicurean 
purchaser by her uncovered beauty, to have been a 
simple fiction on the part of Powers, to enable him to 
carry out the very high end which he had in view, and 
which we cannot express .better than in the very 
words of our correspondent; to represent ‘“‘a woman, 
the perfec tion of whose form is designed to expiess the 
ideal beauty and purity of womanhood.” 





Now the true artist, especially the sculptor, finds the 
very subject of subjects, the one transcendent aim of 
all Art,—in this same perfection of the human form ; 
the human form as God has made it and not as 
warped from that first type by man’s degeneracy and 
screened by man’s convention. To him it is the divinest 
of realities, the most sacred temple, yea the “express 
image ” of the Most High; and therefore all success for 
him is in the infinitely interesting, infinitely arduous 
task of fitly reproducing it. The art of Sculpture is 
entirely based upon this deep religious reverence for 
the mysteries, or rather say the laws, of Form, all 
summed up in what is at once the most complex and 
the most harmonious, the pivotal, the all-including and 
all-reconciling form of Man. The human organism is 
to the artist, whether he theorize about it or not, all 
that it was to the most devout regard of Swedenborg, 
the perfect form of Love made manifest through 
Wisdom. And in his art he strives, unconsciously 
perhaps, to realize all that inspired Sage meant, when he 
declared that Heaven wasin the form of Man. But 
man is dual; and of the two halves or sexes which are 
each other's complement, one of necessity is prior. And 
that one, (if we follow the most fruitful line of thinking 
of the Sage aforesaid, who has pointed out the priority 
of Love to wisdom, though they approve their divinity 
only in their conjunction,) that one is Woman. At 
any rate, the instinct of mankind in every age has 
with a certain frenzy of delight, searcely second to the 
worship of the Gods, invested her with that superiori- 
ty, and seemed to say that, whereas the strength and 
intellect of man are glorious, yet there is a heavenlier, 
more inspiring glow in those spontaneous affections, 
which are the staple of a woman’s reasoning, «1d which 
embodied in her are the charity of the universe, at the 
same time that they are the wholesome counterpart to 
the over-conscious calculating and sophisticated habit 
of her partner. 

To represent “the ideal beauty and purity of woman- 
hood,” then, as the most beautiful and purest object of 
contemplation in the universe, is what we may suppose 
the problem which this artist set before him. And 
now howto represent it? dn what form? For we fully 
agree with our friend, that every work of Art must 
have a definite external end in view, and not a mere 
abstraction. All there is in it should appear to flow 
from some one palpable, clear motive, so that it shall be 
an object in a sense not merely relative to the beholder’s 
sentiment. It must represent something which could be 
supposed actually tp exist, something which can claim 
its place in history, present, past or future. In what 
form then shall he embody this high aspiration? Shall 


sacred, and every thought of sensuality flees from her 
as from the severest beauty of a goddess. 





But here comes in our natural modesty, part of the 
sincerest, best religion of the race. This perfect mys- 
tery of form is desecrated by exposufe. In point of 
fact, there scarcely can be said to exist a true type of it, 
so that the human form, in almost every actual case, 
finds too good reason in its own deformity to cloak 
itself. We may presume that witha state of full 
regenergtion in man, each soul! will clothe itself ip its 
own perfect body, corresponding to its inmost individ- 
uality of character. And simultaneous with that change 
would come a like change in the whole atmosphere of 
social life; it would be perfect purity; all reverence and 
delicacy would be entirely safe in it; nothing would be 
desecrated by its contact; men would reverence the 
human body as the most holy temple of the Lord, and 
see init a dress, the perfect costume of the-living spirit. 
Such a state would be angelic, and we are far from 
that. That perfect beauty, that nearest reflex of the 
form of heaven, the living human organism, would 
not be even known to us at all, but for a few excep- 
tional incidents; our shame has veiled it, as a general 
rule, as with the veil that hides the holy of holies. 
What then? shall the knowledge thereof be entirely 
withheld? No! It is the holy privilege of Art, to unveil 
tous the mystery. “It is for Art to embody the deep- 
est wisdom and affection, the living energy which 
flows through it from the Supreme Love in that most 
complex organism, that most beautiful and perfect 
form which is the flower and crown of God’s creation. 

But Art in doing this, has to expose the holy 
of holies to the common gaze. Powers, atthe same 
time that he chisels out of stone a form of such surpass- 
ing loveliness and grace that all affections seem to 
live in it, must justify the exposure to the world, must 
set this unveiled loveliness upon some pedestal of history 
and show good cause for it, show that, it is not wanton 
for the sake of the exposure. It is not the mere sensual 
idea of female loveliness which he wishes to make 
palpable; if it were, a bathing beauty were sufficient, 
which would be still more open to our friend’s objec- 
tion. He cannot throw around her the protecting 
gauze of a mythology, or of aught allegoric, which would 
make it orthodox; he does not wish to make a Venus. 
He had but one Alas! there is but 
thing now that sanctifies and shields the shivering form 
of nake¢ beauty; and that is woman’s suffering, it is 
woman exposed to the supreme in dignity and desecra- 
tion of her womanhood. Sold into slavery, her 
heavenly beauty opened to the gaze of sensual 

purchasers. ‘T'here in the very contrast of that ro 
loveliness and purity with the infernal presence to 
which it is the victim,—in her very extremity. of 
wrong and suffering, is she transfigured and made 


resource. one 


‘Such is the simple theory which suggests itself 
to us of the “Greek Slave.” And now having adopte 
this simple fiction, how shall he indicate it in the statue, 
and yet not stoop from the first higher purpose ? 
A slender chain upon the wrists just does the thing. 
From the chain alone do we learn that she is a slave. 
Well we are willing that it should be so. The chain 
removed, we should not wish to see any othei very 
positive indication, in the statue itself,ofthe supposed 
indignity, more than is implied in those downcast eyes 
those convulsed lips,that deep and silent sadness of 
the whole face. 

2. This brings us to the next objection in the criticisim 
referred to, namely, the perfect composure of the 
figure. “‘How can she stand thus serene and erect, 
when the sanctity of her nature is outraged by this ex— 
posure? Where is the bending and shrinking of her 
form,” &c. 

To our mind, *moral and artistic considerations 
alike justify that composure. 


First on the score of delicacy. Itseems to us that 
in the situation here supposed, the only resource open 
to a pure-minded me dest woman, would be the simple 
majesty of herown womanhood serene and patient, 
sublime in endurance. 










“Greck Slave.” 


- ss SAR HARBINGER. 


And this in a single statue, in @ subject lete im 
one figure, and with the motive here supposed, would 
surely violate repose. It might be different in a group. 
In the Laocoén, for instance, the shrinking of the 
father from the serpent’s bite is balanced by his con- 
cern for his sons embraced in the same snaky coil ; 
the cause and the effect, the motive and the result, are 
both included in the object which you contemplate be- 
fore you; it is a rounded action. We have heard 
described, also, a painting on this same subject, a 
“ Greek Slave,” wherein were represented not only the 
beautiful woman disrobed, over her the wicked 
figure of the slave-dealer, and sitting with complacent 
epicurism before her, the old Turk with his pipe, coolly 
making up his mind to the purchase, while she natu- 
rally shrinks from his sensual gaze. Here, too, there 
is the repose, of balanced action. But here, the idea 
of a slave sold is the main subject of the painting ; the 
perfection of womanhood in the principal figure is only 
accessory. In Power’s statue the contrary is the case ; 
the woman, the loveliest, loftiest type of womanhood, 
is the first end ; the “ Greek Slave” is only secondary, 
and, as it were, the convenient pedestal to that. 

To the remark : “If the serenity of the ‘ Greek 
Slave’ is approved, the cry of anguish that burst from 
the cross on Mount Calvary, must be condemned,” we 
would suggest that that cry of anguish Would be a very 
poor subject for a work of art, and that the artist would 
naturally choose the serene moment following,-when 
the triumph of the spirit was revealed in Godlike re- 
signation. 

3. If the above be true, we do not need to prove 
that this statue appeals to “our higher senses.” It is 
not positively sensual, in tone, expression, attitude ;— 
that no one will say. Still less will any one declare 
its character indifferent. That it is the perfection of 
physical beauty, seems to be alike agreed. Such per- 
fect beauty, in itself, if neither positively sensual, nor 
wanting character, speaks of necessity to every high- 
est sense in man; fgr it is the most perfect outward 
manifestation of the divine. The serene composure of 
this woman proves no want of life, no want of senti- 
ment or sensibility, no incapacity of deep—pure emo- 
tion. We should not trust her, pity her, respect her, 
love her more, if all these attributes were made more 
theatrically prominent. When we find her the perfec- 
tion of beauty, dignity and grace ; when we find her 
intellectual ; when not only the face, but the whole 
form to us are full of soul; when we are forced to re- 


cognize that “the face is very beautiful, very tender; 


and very womanly ;’ when we fee}*the warmest glow 
of beauty preserved in the severest light of purity; 


when we see this heavenly beauty in immediate con- 


tiast with its opposite, the victim of unspeakable out- 
rage, and yet maintaining a sublime composure—does 
it not speak to what is deepest in us, with the loftiest, 
tenderest accents of a soul, which feels wrong through 
its every fibre, but which cannot be enslaved ? 

We have left ourselves no room to speak as fully as 
we wished of the positive artistic excellencies of the 
We wish we had begun with that, 
and so avoided even the appearance of controversy. 
Let the view we have imperfectly presented, pass for 
no more than it is worth. It Will at least serve to 
keep important qhestions in agitation. Wedo not 
urge it dogmatically ; we have neither inward nor out- 
ward authority for that. We trust our seeming rude- 
ness will not cut us short of many more good words 
on Art from one so competent to speak of it as our 
correspondent. 
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obedient to the laws of God in nature. 
critic’s preposterous charge is attributable to the - 
cumstance that he and a few friends have been 5 
allowed to “play new church,” ax the children 
that they have at last come really to think themseiy, 
that divine institution, and put on airs accor4j 
We remember to have met a gentleman of disease, 
anderstanding, some years since, who gave himsey ihe 
name of Jerusalem, and was very indignant whe, his 
pretensions were challenged. Now, had we at tha 
time been publishing a work on the city of Jernsale 
in which we had done justice to its veritabjie topo, 
graphy, no doubt this gentleman would have deride 
our labor and charged us with giving Jerusalem , 
“new position” before the world, its true position being 
all the while within the walls of the Bloomingda) 
Asylum. But it would have ruined our book with the 
public to listen to him, and we should accordingly hay, 
persevered in our original results. So with the a9j-q;, 
sant “New Jerusalem,” or “New Church :” writers ¥ 
books meant for the public, meant for humanity, mos, 
look upon its assumption of these dignified titles a, 
mere private hallucination, a quiet insanity, to be 
kindly tolerated perhaps, but by no means to be f. 
spected for an instant without damage to the cans df 
science, and the consequent worth of their books, 

The only way, we are persuaded, for this Sweden. 
borgian critic to put himself in healthy relations to th 
world around him, and make henceforth a readabj. 
magazine, is rigorously to abstract himseif from i}, 
meeting-house with its delusive shows, and sit quieily 
down in his parlor with a fixed resolve to discover bi 
true whereabouts. In order to do this, let him g&. 
knowledge three things: 1, that he is a decent ¢jj 
zen, of a very prosaic understanding, fulfilling douty. 
less all his private relations with ordinary fidelity, by 
of a very manifest editorial meanness and mali gnity 
2, that he possesses no claim, which the public can 2». 
preciate, to be considered a complete fulfillment of sj 
divine prophecy, or to constitute therefore any unques 
tionable portion of the New Jerusalem: 3, that iy 
said public in defect of all evidence to the contrary, 
are constrained to view him as a mere ecclesiasticy 
zany, ignorantly disporting himself in the hallowed in. 
signia of regal or perfect humanity. If he will day 
consider these propositions, we shall anticipate yen 
direct and benignant results. 

It really passes patience that eo utterly comma 
place a set of men, distinguished neither for virtue ng 
intelligence, neither for use nor Ornament, of a mog 
mediocre culture in ali respects, either internal or ¢;. 
ternal, should have the face to parade themselves be. 
fore the world as the fulfilmnent of all divine promix 
and all human hope. Yet this is their strict pretensios, 
in drrogating the name and character of the New J: 
rusalem, or God's perfect work in humanity. Th 
New Jerusalem of the Scriptures signifies God’s find 
achievement in man. It is that thing to which alox 
all things since the beginning of the world have bea 
subservient ; namely, the union or marriage of the di 
vine and human natures in every form of resplendeni 
art or use. And wherein, pray, does this handful d 
sectaries put forth any title to be esteemed this grant 
result? Have they done any thing for which tk 
world has the slightest reason to be grateful? If %, 
we confess a complete igxorance of it. Do they sup 
pose they make themselves the New Jerusalem, by im- 
pudently calling themselves so, and disfranchising tk 
vast remainder. of humanity? By suspending evey 
other man’s title to the name, upon his submission 
their ridiculous baptism? By their institution of a new 
priesthood, to mediate between God and man? By # 
manner of petty sectarian squabbles among themselves 
one convention anathematizing another, and one “cler- 
gyman” proving the other “a child of hell?” Do thej 
do it by claiming, one party, to possess a direct spint- 
ual communication with Swedenborg himself, and he 
a superior clerical virtue to allthe rest? Do they doi 
in short by all manner of trivial sectarian logomachy 
which the public only fails to laugh at, because thei! 
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All shrinking would be impo- 
tent, and would become by repetition morally weak. 
But more than that. Any marked expression in the 
looks and attitude of the statue of shrinking concious- 


New Church Repository, for July. New York: John 


paucity of numbers and their social insignificance leave 
Allen. 


the public only dimly aware of their existence ? 
But we have a word more to say of this criticis™ 


he choose sume ideal subject? Powers is too stern a 
realist. He believes in nature and in fact, in the yet 
present Deity, present most in what is most palpable, 


see 


The work first named above, isa reprint of a recent 





Nor shall he take a classic subject, Art shall do some- 
thing more than always to make Venuses. The Grecian 
art was genuine creation. But it was not for him to 
merely serve and copy the world’s one success, and 
woo his own success from that. The Greek art had its 
mission and fulfilied it greatly. It was full of healthy 
nature, wrought from the soundest, livehest sense of 
beauty, and shrunk not from facts. It was a substantial 
solid verity, most perfect in its kind; and ages since 
detect no sham in it. But it was only the genial 
energy of the world’s childhood; it was the life of the 
senses only; what it accomplished was the perfection of 
physical beauty; the interiors of the soul’s life had not 
been opened as they have been since. Qur sculptor 
had another mission, since he breathed the spirit of 
another age, an age aspiring, in its feeble way to be a 
Christian age, an age the first article of whose creed is 
infinite respect for the divine in man, and which need 
not therefore turn to classic gods and goddesses, in 
order to imagine perfect beauty in the hyman form. 
His problem was to represent it in an actual woman, in 
a woman of this age, only without the disguises, the 
fantastic winding-sheets of our conventions which 
conceal the full divinity of form. 


“higher senses,” far more than by an agitated shrinking, 
or indignant expression which it would be hard to 
separate from sensualshame. The safest screen which 
innocence could throw around its nakedness, would be 
that perfect composure, without which even its extrem- 
ity of sorrow would not be proof against the poisoned 
arrows brute looks. And it does not require thata 
woman should be what we call a philosopher for this; 
the simple delicacy of womanhood would practice that 
philosophy by instinct. ihe 

Secondly, on the score of fundamental principles of 
Art. Oar friend of course appreciates as perfectly as 
we can, what is called repose in Art. That quality is 
not peculiar to Greek art; it belongs by right to all 
Art, which is not Art without it. Indeed he is carefal 
not to “ ask that her attitude sheuld be violent, or her 
features convulsed.” We may safely say, too, that it 
could not have been the artist’s purpose in this statue, 
by any of the ways known to genius, to “ make the 
gazer turn away his eyes.” We greatly doubt if any 
* way be known to genius,” of imparting what seems 
wanting to this statue, in our friend’s view, without 
violating that perfeet equipoise which is one of its 
transeenden: merits. In any way in which we can 
conceive this so-called moral requirement realized, it 


considerable popularity among the Swedenborgians, 
but not entitled to any general commendation. The 
writer is a man of ordinary talent, but like all his sect, 
grievously afflicted with the disease against which Swe- 
denborg inveighs so strenuously, that of spiritual mate- 
rialism, or an inability to cogitate spiritual verities 
apart from the conditions of time and space. His work 
accordingly may very well serve the purposes of his 
sect, as supplying new materials for logoomachy with 
the iarger sects, but is of no avail to 4 philosophical 
appreciation of Swedenborg. 

The New Jerusalem Magazine, for June, contains a 
brief but sprawling criticism of the work recently pub- 
lished in this city, on the Organization of the New 
Church, which must certainly make the author of that 
naughty book ashamed either of himself, or his critic. 
The critic charges the audacious author with “profes- 
sing to admire Swedenborg,” and yet “placing the new 
church in a new point of view before the world.” Bat 
we think the critic’s forcible indignation here some- 
what blinds him to the true drift of the work reviewed, 
which cannot be to put the new ehurch in a new posi- 
tion before the-world, since that‘chureh has as yet hed 
no position, being still unborn, but simply to unfold the 
form and order it wild exhibit when men have become 


$4 ale , " . London translation, though neither very faithful nor | We have characterized it by the epithet sprawling, 
mi . most ane near. His is the healthier kind of | ness of the mere physical exposure, would only serve to) well executed. It entirely omits the second chapter of | meaning by that that it exhibits no salient point, from 
: ar aoe le ke a“ ae — P penton si =e draw attention to it, and to rae peeesaes — its original, entitled Faith and Works, and the first | which one may gather the writer’s precise objection 
|e aa ai . ae agp a 4 we — . His eee a the as . a o> vet, chapter begins on the back of the title page. Surely | the book reviewed. In that portion of it which relatet 
tI ; eae lita th a ; ~ of those am- | woul erent. the very “an of delicacy. ‘a this is not Mr. Clapp’s handiwork. to sundry articles that have appeared im this Jura, 

A bol, but a woman © world of allegory, not a sym- | woman, witha womanly composure, speaks to the) The «Letters” are a translation of a French work of | and elsewhere, we find the same want of concisent® 


and precision, and are left very much to guess wis! 
the writer would say. In. one place he appears ! 
charge us with confounding “heaven and hell, or go 
and evil.” But we willingly leave the refutation of 
this absurdity to the readers of the articles in questi? 
So far from confounding these things have we bee 
that all our meaning hinges upon their sharpest po 
ble discrimination. So far are we from confounditl 
them, that we have taken the greatest pains to ase" 
their perfeet harmony or reconciliation in the divi 
humanity alone ; and is this writer such a mere ‘Y" 
in the use of language, as to suppose “harmovy’ 
means confusion, or the “reconciliation” of two partie 
their reciprocal absorption? Does that famous my" 
of the Kilkenny cats fulfil his idea of harmony or" 
conciliation? If not, with what editorial morality ° 
he represent us as confounding two things, whose *!¢ 
existence we make-to stand in their mutual #0\as® 
nism? “Ah!” he says, “you declare them to be es 
sentially alike, and.to be eventually united in one and 
the same.” We confess that we are implicitly aust! 


by our reason, and explicitly informed by Sweden 
borg, that the being of all men, good and evil alike, 
in God alone ; consequently that good and evil are 
“essentially alike,” or, as we should prefer to word 
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the same.” We by nomeans say that the 
re man isan evil man, or the evil man # good one: 
‘ys we by no means confound the two. We merely 
y that both these-men are one in essence, though not 
| personality ; and we then further say, in obedience 
she eonjol teaching aforesaid of reason and Swe- 
borg, that being thus one fn essence, they must 
sally be one in result: that possessing both, their 
hole being in the one divine Creator, they must both 
foand eventually united in the one divine creature. 
we should say that soul and body, or internal and 
‘ternal, though distinct in themselves, were yet per- 
,cily one in the human org@nization, would this re- 
kable writer charge us with confounding soul and 
.dy, or internal and external? Why then charge it 
{the precisely analogous unition or recoseiliation 
hich we claim for the good and evil, or finite man, 
the coming divine, or infinite man ? 
Our critic seems to entertain an idea of self-love as 
ing essentially evil, or evil in itself. But a judicious 
pplication to Swedenborg, whose authority he admits, 
hether he does that of reason or not, would have 
prrected this impression. ‘‘Man was created,” says 
swedenborg, in his critique of the Athanasian creed, 
“to love himself and the world, to love his neigh- 
wor and heaven, and also to love the Lord.” If then, 
san was created to love himself and the world, surely 
e is not blameable for the exercise of this love : 
hence then comes the evil of self-love? Sweden- 
org proceeds to show that it consists only in its exclu- 
‘on of the other loves, only in a man stopping short 
1 it, without going on to the other loves. When a 
man loves himself only, without loving his neighbor or 
ne Lord, then of course herfalls short of the true hu- 
man stature, and is pronounced an evil man. Thus 
If-love is not evil in itself, or essentially: it is only 
identally so, or when it antagonizes charity, and 
seks to exalt itself over it. Suppose our Sweden- 
borgian friend should have provided a very nice chow- 
jer for his dinner to-day, and after having duly paid 
‘butcher and baker, and candlestick-maker,” should 
t himself down to its deliberate discussion. Would 
he feel that he was engaged in an essentially evil pur- 
suit? We trow not, at least if his digestion is as good 
as ours, and yet theoretically he would be bound to do 
so, since he would thus be obeying no other sentiment 
than that of self-love. But our friend’s stomach would 
prove itself stronger than his head, by incontinently 
pitching ali the theories of the latter out out of the 
window, and convincing him that so long as he was not 
eating at the expense of “butcher and baker, and can- 
diestick maker,” so long, in other words, as self-love 
dictated nothing contrary to clarity, he could not doa 
better thing than follow it. © 

The Boston critic further charges those whom he as- 
sails, with overlooking the necessity of regeneration, 
with an ignorance in fact, “that there is or can be any 
weh thing.” For ourselves at least, the answer to this 
isvery easy. When we speak of the divine humanity, 
or the man who is united with God, we mean, of 
course, the perfect man, or the man whose condition 
knows no change but that which lies in his more and 
more intimate fellowship of the divine perfection. It 
would seem to us a very contradictory proposition to 
predicate regeneration of this man, since that would 
imply a denial of the perfection we had already attri- 
buted to him. Surely our critic must be a very unrea- 
sonable one, at all events, he must be a sadly superfi- 
cial reader of Swedenborg, if he supposes that the di- 
vine natural humanity, or the man who is perfectly one 
with God, still requires regeneration. For Swedenborg 
shews with marvellous clearness, that the regenerate 
or heavenly man is solely in order to this divine natu- 
ral man, so that if you abstract the latter, you deprive 
the former of all actual subsistence. The whole dis- 
tinction of the heavens and the hells, he says, or of the 
internal and external man, and the subordination of 
one to the other, stands in the truth of the Lord, or of 
the divine natural humanity. Would our critic insist 
then upon a regeneration for this latter man, in whom 
the whole creation already harmoniously closes ? 

But we foresee his answer. The utter majerialism 
in which he and his whole sect manage on every occa- 
sion to immerse spiritual things, leaves indeed no 
doubt on that subject. He will reply that we have no 
right to speak of the divine natural humanity as refer- 
ting to any but the individual finite man, Jesus Christ. 
He will say that Swedenborg, by the Lord, or the di- 
vine natural man, meant only the literal man Jesus 
Christ, the corporeal person who was born of the vir- 
gin, and crucified under Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar. We admit that such is the literal conception 
of the Lord or Divine Humanity. They who follow 
the literal Scriptures alone may therefore properly 
challenge our departure from it. But we supposed the 
Swedenborgians placed their sectarian preeminence, in 
the fact of their acknowledging a superior or internal 
Scripture, which by no means tolerates the fetters of 
the letter. If they do not, they are not only ludicrously 
“atrue to their apparent position before the world, but 
they are also faithless to the only true basis of new- 
church development, as set forth by Swedenborg. If 
they will examine sections 5225, 5434, 9007, 10,282, 
of the Arcana, with their references, they will perceive 
that the internal sense of the Scriptures takes no cog- 
Sunes of persons, or men ; that every person or man 
mentioned in the literal Scripture, symbolizes a state of 
800d or truth, of will or understanding ; that the angels 
ait = idea of person, and are therefore utterly igno- 
wise every name, including that of Jesus Christ, 
hie ned in the literal word. “In the spiritual idea, 
or — man is nota person, but a use, or function, 
Spiritual idea is without the idea of person, as 


“ is wi : 
“* without the idea of matter, of space and of time.” 
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; »! rit , use ts an angel.” 
Ibid 12. “Those, he says, who are in divine ideas 
never confine their sight to external objects, but con- 
tinually see in them things intern’! ; they never regard 
the word from the letter, but consider this and the lite- 
ral sense as representative of celestial and spiritual 
things appertaining to the church and the Lord’s king- 
dom.” A. ©. 1807. “The internal sense contains 
essential truths, but the literal sense, truths accommo- 
dated to the apprehension of those who are in external 
worship.” Ib. 2531. “To love the Lord as a Person, 


.and not uses, or functions, is not to love him. The 


angels know that to love the Lord is nothing else but 
to do uses, saying that Uses ARE THE Lonp wiTH THEM : 
by uses they mean THE VARIOUS FUNCTIONS OF CIVIL AND 
sociaL Lire.” L. & W. 13. 

We cannot but believe that if the Swe enborgians 
would endeavor to understand the man whose great 
name they pervert, they would soon forsake their shab- 
by ecclesiastical position, or at all events do justice to 
those who aim at a somewhat deeper perception of his 
significance. We think for example, that our present 
critic would in that case hardly quarrel with us for di- 
vesting the spiritual conception of the Lord, or the di- 
vine natural humanity, of all corporeal or finite con- 
ditions. Unless this be done, we would ask him how 
he could understandingly believe the literal promise of 
the Lord’s second coming? Would he suppose it to 
imply the re-manifestation in time and space of an in- 
dividual or finite man, the only man appreciable to our 
outward senses? If so, wherein would lie his secta- 
rian superiority or even difference to the Millerites, 
Tyng-ites, et id genus omne? Or would he say that 
he believed it without understanding it? In that case 
we should refer him again to his alleged authority. For, 
says Swedenborg, “ when the angels are told that faith 
consists in believing what is not understood, they turn 
away, saying—this person is out of his senses. These 
angels are in the third heaven, and are the wisest of 
all.” 

But leaving this gentleman to settle his discrepancies 
with Swedenborg and the angels as he best may, we 
joyfully confess our own cordial concurrence with them 
on every point yet submitted to us. While we admit 
that the literal or symbolic scripture finites the Lord 
or the divine natural humanity, in the corporeal person 
of Jesus Christ, and this out of a tender regard to the 
merely sensuous understanding ; we yet confess that 
the scriptual or internal sense to our view, dissipates all 
this limitation, by universalizing the Lord, or making 
him co-extensive and identical with the diyine life in 
all men. Whether this view or that of our critic be 
the more rational, whether it be more rational to con- 
ceive of the Lord as constituting the divine life in eve- 
ry man, or as a person finited by his bodily conditions 
from all internal contact with any man, we apprehend 
that our critic himself will not long remain in doubt. 
The only thing accordingly, which might continue to 
divide us, would be the question as to the nature of this 
divine life in man. 

For our own notion upon the subject, we refer our 
Boston critic, who signs himself C. R., to a letter in 
last week’s Harbinger signed Y.S. We perceive in- 
deed a general shortcoming in that document, which 
forbids any extreme complacency of allusion to it, and’ 
we therefore refer our friend to it only as presenting a 
sufficiently intelligible statement of what we consider 
the divine life in man. In common with Swedenborg 
and all angels, even the wisest, we maintain that life to 
be properly wsthetic, or to lie in a man’s attraction for 
some Art or use, for some civil or social function, no 
matter how high or low it,be compared with others, 
provided it really constitute the man’s delight or at- 
traction. If these Arts or uses, and not any visible in- 
dividual person, constitute the Lord with the angels, as 
both reason and Swedenborg say they do, then we shall 
feel assured of very good company, so long as we re- 
cognize in all humane Art the adequate shekinah or 
holy of holies, and in the form of its humblest votary 
the only true tabernacle of the divine power. 

What hinders C. R. from taking up this statement 
in his magazine, and eliciting truth by a friendly collis- 
ion of wits? Is it anger at our very discourteous mode 
of dealing with his ecclesiastical position? Surely this 
were an anger to be ashamed of. We haye expressed 
no disrespect of C. R. the man; we indeed have a 
willing belief in his virtue ; it is only ©. R. the Swe- 
denborgian, or sectary, who shuts himself up in the 
new Jerusalem, and shuts every one else out, that we 
despise and deride. We feel a real celestial urgency 
to do this. Our love for all men constrains us to 
thwack any individual, who claims for himselt a supe- 
rior or different place in the divine regard to everybody 
else. But all the while is the tenderest pity shut up in 
our fist towards the culprit! We know that it is not 
the deep heart of the fellow that sins, but only his de- 
luded head ; and though, therefore, as we said, we feel 
celestially compelled to bruise that deluded head, we 
have yet the richest and smoothest unguents to apply 
the moment the bruise seems effectual. Let C. R. try 
our professions any way he pleases,—not C. R. the 
pretentious ecclesiastical sectary, but C. R. the unpre- 
tending man, the neighborly, shrewd, virtuous, tax-pay- 
ing man,—and he will find more of pith in them, we 
venture to say, than in some we wot of nearer home. 

We have not had time to open Prot. Bush’s Maga- 
zine for thismofth. We need not fear to predict how- 
ever that it contains some very readable articles. 
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TO. TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


1B Pri gansoric Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
dtherewith, will hold their anual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Twesday in August next. 


The ex of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 
with and practice, on the.best methods of teachin 

classes singing, chanting, &e er: composition, an 

the ¢ of the voice, Messrs. B: erand Woodbury, 
and in instrumental and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & - The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days, 


and due notice will hereafter be given of the day of meeting: 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars, Ladies are respectfuily 

invited of charge, and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1848. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE . 
P loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
Ts milessouth of Philadelrhia, easy of access by steamboat 
gu 


4m. 


stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
ests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gy mnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest | 
uality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 
ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bev; whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be-properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Bago Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly chargewill be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, asin no case. can the Managerscon- 
sent to any patient — treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

. Those who desire to bring their own servonts, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever heor they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directadto Samue, Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of noes No. 5S South Fourth Street, Phila- 
detphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
Bucuanan. - 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 

hy developed by his own original a ye investigations. 
De Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 
far in alvance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Journnat or Mav is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 
his phrenology, ysiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimenta] investigations. It will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Phy omy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
‘certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the’former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mica! sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1949. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 20 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, | 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
1J1, Washington street, Boston. 

“ Nothing but aregularly projected article can do justice to 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound subjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mill tf 
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TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charlies Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe one the scientific 

Casis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 


science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 








Tae ST Tha 
PHONETIC MAGAZ 
A Caesar Montaiy Penionioar,, | 


peor to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 
The Gubesriber will eng et the ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing rm, We have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has for since the first introduction of a in- 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
iven it, 
. To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become #0 the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding @ catise that promises so much for human 
ement, But, t of ite liar object, it will 
be of mach interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of ap ve mind, ali who desire the dissem+ 
nation of sound improvement, and lly we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, a in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher, 


post paid, Cincinnati, O 


ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jo Edi 


tor and Publisher. 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 





13 vols. $15. 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the ritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 


5 vols. half cloth $8 50,full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripturé, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. | vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels onnens the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. €2 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $! 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12% cents. 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 


8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things 
7 25. 

. The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works, 

Barrett’s Lectures, 1 vol..12 mo. ¢ 

Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 


Guardian Angels. “ 
Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


2 vols, 


44 cents. 


Sr 


SESS seses 


The New Church 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU Sr., Naw Yora. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. $ vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 

List of New Importations. 


Lees M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
Folge, mitden nothigsien Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
niss des |S februars, 1846. 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 
Luther's Werke, Volistahdige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit Iistorischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und a von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
8vo. en, 6 75. 
Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herau eben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 
Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Retormation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit. 2 Baende mit: vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 76 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 875. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten lie. 10 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande $4 00. 
Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl] der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stablstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 60. 
Brockhaus’ Conversations|exicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 ; 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationsiexicon ; being a collection of 
FIVE RUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the sbove valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of €20. 
Parts | to 92 out and onhand. « 
0G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the bindin 
can be finished. apr22. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
OURIER’S Theorie de Unite Universelle, 4vols. $400 


Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 


Nouveau Monde Induatriejle, 100 

«s Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens, 125 
Cantagrel’s Fou de Palnis Royale - e . 75 
Julien Le Rousseau’s Notions de Phrenologie, 100 


This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s an- 
alysis of human nature and that presented by the Phrenolo 


ists. 
° Also, a splendid full length portrait of Fourier, $3 00 


A lithograph sketch of the Phalanstery, giving a 
bird’s eye view of a village arranged according to Fou 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, . : . $175 to 75 


A few copies of these works are just received from Paris 
and for sale at the above remarkably low prices at the 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. 1. 
N R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 


je 17 


Yi in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their fomily a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 


of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
re the best masters. Address Geoncs Rieier, New York, 
rity. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
Eee 
The Winnebagoes, 
From the St. Louis Republican, June 26. 
Laxe Pert, June 21, 1648. 
Fort Snelling to-day, after a pleasant run 


at Wabashaw’s prairie, I was somewhat 

meeting Capt. Eastman, with troops en- 

ped on the bank. It seems that the Winnebagoes, 

are about to be removed to their new home, after 

got as far as this spot, refused to go any farther— 

, no doubt, by some of the traders live near 

their old haunts, oot who are fearful that they will not be 
abe to get a license to trade among them where they are 


The Indians allege that the sale of the former lands was 
the Government 
has given them is not large enough ; (it”is about twenty- 
two miles square ;) and that they are placed in the war- 
= of two hostile tribes (the Sioux and Chippeways) to 
murderei. In addition to this, Wabashaw, who is not 
in very good standing with his own ple (the Sioux), 
bas offered the Winnebagoes a part of his land if they will 
remain with him. They have concluded to do so, and the 
force with them, being totally inadequate to compel them 
to move, have sent to the fort for reinforcements; and 
Capt. BE. has taken down 25 men and 100 Sioux to count- 
eract the influence Wabashaw has had with the Winneba- 
goe:, and persuade them to move. 

They hold « great talk to-day, and should the Sioux 
brought down by the captain join with Wabashaw’s band 
in asking the Winnebagoes to remain with them, I believe 
they will have to stay, as there are not troops enough to 
force them, being only 125 men, all told, against some | 
eight hundred fighting men the Indians could command. 
Bhould the capt in attempt to force them against their 
will; I think a fight is inevitable, and I am now on the 
way to join them, being anxious to see a little Indian life. 
I will send you a detailed account, should anything of 
note occur. On our way up we learned there had been 
trouble also with the Indians at the Falls of the St. Croix, 
and that Mr. Brownell, the agent there, had sent for re- 
inforcements. 

It seems that about two weeks ago an Indian shot and 
killed two white men, one a trader named Tornell, and the 
other a lumberman named Drake. The Indian concealed 
the bodies, so that for some days the murder was not dis- 
covered ; but, when it was, suspicion was fixed upon this 
Indian, as it was known that he and Tornell had had a 
quarrel some time before. The Indian, on the sort of 
mock trial which was given him, admitted that he shot 
these two men, and that he was instigated to do so by a 
man named Fred. Miller. 

This man was accordingly arrested, but these assertions 
could not be proved against him, although all believed 
him guilty, being a notoriously bad character. 

The Indian they sentenced to be hung, and the white 
min to receive forty lashes and leave the country imme- 
diately. The next morning the sentence was carried into 
effect, there being some sixty or seventy persons present. 

The whole proceeding was informal, but the excitement 
of the people was very vreat and they took the law into 
their own hands. The chief regret seems to be that they 
did not hang the white man also. This has caused great 
dissatisfaction among the Indiaus, and a rising is daily ex- 
pected. There are plenty of white men in the country to 
defend it, but few have arms.--Should they send there a 
supply from the fort, I do not apprehend any serious dif- 
ficulty. L. 


From La Prita.—By arecent arrival we have received 
files of the Buenos Ayres Packet to the 22d of April. 
The negotiations were still pending at that time. The 
American Consul had sent an energetic protest to the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the bark Mison Barney, which 
was seized by the blockading squadron. There had been 
disturbances in the Province of Mendoza, Rodriguez, the 
commander of a fort on the Indian frontier having joined 
with some of the tribe against the Government. Troops 
under the command of Gen. Bonavides were sent against 
—_ but he took to flight and escaped across the Cordil- 

eras. 

A letter in yesterday’s Sun, dated Rio Janeiro, May 28, 
says that the negotiations between the English and French 
Ministers and Gens. Rozas and Oribe were closed, on ac- 
count of the news of the French Revolution. 

The French fleet was expected to immediatély withdraw, 
taking with them a portion of the monarchical leaders of 
Montevideo. Gen. O ibe will be recognized as constitu- 
tional President of the Banda Oriental. The right of Gen. 
Rosas, as Executive of the Argentine Union, to aid Oribe 
in regaining his constitutional power, having been recog- 
nized by the English minister, will of course be concurred 
in by this (the Brazalian) Government and the new French 
Republic. Peace is about being restored to the Republics 
of the Plata.— Tribune. 


Tuiap OutTeaGce upon Mr. Mann’s Hovuss.—On Mon- 
day night, between 12 and 1 o’clock, as he was about re- 
tiring to bed, he heard what he imagined to be a signal 
= tor something to take place in honor of the 4th of 

uly. A tremendoue explosion, equal to the noise of a 
six-poundcr, immediately followed, which was distinctly 
heard in all parts of the city. Hearing his sister exclaim 
that they were blown up, he hurried down to the front 
door, where he ascertained that it was a repetition of the 
first outrage that was inflicted some weeks since. 

The neighboring buildings had many panes of glass 
broken, and « portion of the iron-sheet canister containing 
the powder, and which was firmly rivetted, was forced into 
the opposite house, where it still remains. A man passing 
at the time was cut in the neck by the flying glass, but not 
dangcrously. 

The shop of Mr, Taylor—who met with a loss from the 
former outrage—wWas again mach injured; and although 
partially insured, he is without redress, as his policy se- 
cures him against fire alone, and not against “ blowing up!” 
A new item in polities will be called for, if this state of 
things continues. The Board of Aldermen has offered a 
reward of three thousand dollars, and directed a tempo- 
pest watch and lantern to be set, for the protection of the 
building. It may be added, as misapprehension exists, 
that Mr. Mann is as much a sworn officer as the Mayor, 
and as much bound to discharge the duties of his appoint- 
ment.—P7 ovidence Journal, July 5. 


Interestive Triat.—A trial is now progressing in the 
United States Court for this Distriet, (Judge McLean 
presiding,) which is creating a good deal of interest by 
reason of its important relation to the law relative to the 
re-capture of runaway slaves. The suitis brought against 
several of the most influential men of Marshall, in this 
State, for opposing the retaking of several fugitive slaves 
in that village during the winter of 1847, by the author- 
ized Agent of their own, a citizen of Kentucky. The op- 
Position is alleged to have resulted in the flight of the 
slaves from the village, and a consequent loss of their va- 
lue, which is estimated at $280) Suitis brought against 
the defendants for the recovery of this amount, in the 
name of the owner. The principal witness for the plain- 
tiff was the person who attempted the recovery of the 
slaves, and he was kept upon the stand for the space of 29 
hours. 

the testimony for the plaintiff is yet progressing, and 
the trial bids fair to continue for a week to come. Some 
of our most eminent counsel have been detained by the 
defendants, while the | rosecution is conducted by Mr. 
Pratt of Marshall, assisted by John Norvell, Esq., U.S. 
Distriet Attorney. This being the first time, if we mis- 
take not, that a question of this kind has arisen within 
the limits of our State, the result is looked forward to with 
a good deal of anxiety, especially by that portion of the 
community who are desirous of rendering just as small an 
amount of assistance to slaveholders who come among us 
on such errands, as they possibly ean, without incurring 
the penalty of the law.— Detroit Adp, Ist. 
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dhums. Stuttgart, 1947. . 
enbach.—Dr. K. R. Eirooh der 
ster bis auf Johannes Damascenes. wi 


Auflage. Lei , 1945. Bl 31. 
Hoek, Dr. spr. Marte Luthers w ckte 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. B ek zu Wo 
buttel, Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predi 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : 1. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 
$1 50. 
Humboldt. A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stut , 1847. $2 37}: 
Kahnis, Lio. K, 4 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
heil. Halle, 1846.91 623. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfmned yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen, Stuttgard, 1847, $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847, i 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlatich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedicb- 

ten. 3. 

Gartee zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Sieuteche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Co., 


feb-19 421 Broadway 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and |aid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu , |] Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

* The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred’ Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cents 
single. . 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12} 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are uniolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 62% cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. : 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 

7 25. 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, 

Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. : 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


SS early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the o.. 
nals, BLackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simileof the 
Edinburgh edition. . 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. “ Blackwood ” and the*Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review "' is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highestomer. 

Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per adnum, 
For any two _ 5 00 * 
. For any three “ 7 00 

For ail four of the “ ’ 800 

For Blackwapd’s Magazine, 3 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Ciussine.—F; ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Eanvy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other anta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large ‘a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘ subscribe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York.® 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. , 


7 following pamphlets on Association, wil! be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
; : Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 


Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. 3 


} y 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3. 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 


7 J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
¢ GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market. where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
sale asabove. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 


or ithout extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
a 
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’ uding 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of sare. 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation ep 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the 

and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects asthe tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means ol,enhancing the value of ‘Tue Mrercnants 
Magazine any Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 

dence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall beable to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betis, U. S. District Judgefor the South | 


ern District of New York. 


1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable aie of 
theday. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by = work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfuily recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
“rates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it. J can therefore unhesitating|y sey 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do tordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. - : 

0G Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 

es each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. ewes 

OF Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 
i friends of ene and ee are requested to 

subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

* In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND, FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM, 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

‘ihe subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


* Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already tormed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost paip 
to receive attention. If mot post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
‘the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

; m0 


; SMITHS HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&ec., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
Hwee. Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae. auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. ; 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exempler originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound. $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothécae freg- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. Castigata latinitate donate 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin 
guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 

j lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. . H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zahn, dto. $7 00. . 

Hitopadesas ;i# ©*t instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlege)et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstie. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1340, 12 sections, $14 00 n26 


rpose shall be the establishment of a, 
on a rt 
Joiut- 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Familics ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
. Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Edueaticn ; g 
wn ars or INTERESTS: 
which system we believe to be in accordance y; 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Mer” 


IIT. Its Method of operation shall be the appoint 
of agents, the sending ovt of lecturers, the IsSUiNg of pp) 
lications, and the tormation of a Series of Afilistels 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary te the parent Bociets + 
holding meetings, collecting fends, and in every yyy}, 

fusing the Principles of Association, and Preparing; 
their practical application. oe 
| The funds of the Unien shall consist of a Rent Pry 
to be composed c* the staica weekly contributions he. 
Affiliated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be emp, , 
| of such contributions as may be made for the PUrpes 
| the principal of which shall be regularly investes) 
lrustees appointed by the Executive Committee. »« 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the ty, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the Tpean te 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under, 
direction of the Executive Committee. ; 


of 
Property ; 


IV. An Annual Convertion of this Society shall be} 
at such time and place as may be designated by the by 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shall be up 
posed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exerci, 
four frum each Union, and three cther delegates elect 
at large from each Union, provided, that in care any de 
egate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegsiq 
ot the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may chow; 
substitute. 

At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Sccg 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presid 
Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary ), 
mestic Corresponding Secretary, Reccrding Sccrtuy 
Treasurer, and Seven Directois. 7 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ez ff 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive-Ccmmittce shall be compored of 
Officers of the American Union, any seven of whem sty 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to he held durig 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presi; 
and this Committee shall Le responsible for the gewi 
management of the Union; and siell have power wii 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution msy be amended at any Am 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the mala 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Corr. Secretory. 
PARKE GODWIN, Fu eign Corr. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasuz<r. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL, . 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., ° 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 
J.8.DWIGHT, - * 


Director 


Afiiliated Unions. 


BOSTON. 


Wittiam H. Cranninc, President. 

J. Burrerrieirp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Corres;ending Secretary. 
Wittiam F. Cuannixe, Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


‘J. T. Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practical Afr 
Mary Buitarp, Chics of she Group of Social Clie 
Jonn 8. Dwicut, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina® 


J. Watcort, 
Cavin Brown, 
Caro.ine HitpReETu. 


Organized, November, 1646. Members 68. 37 Mat 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Scrtain, Vice President. 

James Se.rers, Jr., Corr. Secretary and Libro 

A. W. Harrison Recording Secretary and 7° cast 

Pascnar Coceins, Chief of the Group of Prov 
Affairs. wa 

EuizanetH Biackwsut, Chief of the Greup of 8 
Culture. . 

WuuiaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indotr 
tion. ° 

Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Meld 

12 Females. 


Treasurers. 
Lowell, “ - Wa. T.G. Pisre 
New Bedford, “ - es = ae 
Springfield, “ G. W. Sw4ze- 
Hahharesss, “ Riv. E. A. Bare 
Amesbury, Rev. ©. C. Hewi™ 
Mattapoisett, “ J.D. Srunteva* 
Nantucket, “ 
Bangor, Maine, - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - 
Clarendon, “ - 
Brandon, “ - - 
Middlebury, “ - - 
Providence, Rhode Island, 
New York, N. Y. - 
Albany, « - - 
Westmoreland, “ 
Utiea, oh me 
Kings Ferry, “ 
Pittsburgh, - - 
Wheeling, Virginia, - - Wo. Mec Diai® 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - . ‘ J. B. Reusret 
Ceresco, Fond du Lae Co., Wisecrsin, W. CHaAse- 


Dr. J §. Ewixe 
Cuas. Woopxers® 
G. W. WaLKER- 


Joun L. Cra 5® 
J. T. Wu TE. 
T appan TowNs!® 


James Nicuctl® 


HOMCECPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS: 


N R_ WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York. ©: 
al Agent tor the Centra) Homaopathic |hasmecs © 
sic, for the United States, rerpectfighly informs the He . ; ; sf 
Physicians and the frierids of the System, thet he has 6)" 
hand a good assortment of Homa@cpathic Medicives 1h "" 
sets, or by single viels, in Tinctnyes, Dilutions on aa 


Ateo, alt Hom pathic Bocks ul lished in this coun)" 


r 





